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Social Security in Review 


MONTHLY old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits totaling $17.1 million 
were in force for 939,000 beneficaries 
at the end of March. During the 
month, benefits were awarded to 
26,600 persons, while the entitlements 
of 7,700 beneficiaries were terminated. 
Nearly $15.3 million was certified in 
monthly benefits, and $1.9 million in 
lump-sum death payments. 

During the first quarter of 1944, 
more monthly benefits were awarded 
than in any quarter in the preceding 
3 years, and awards of child’s, widow’s, 
and widow’s current benefits and of 
lump-sum death payments reached 
the highest quarterly number on 
record. More primary and wife’s 
benefits were awarded than in any 
quarter of 1943, when favorable em- 
ployment opportunities kept older 
workers from filing for monthy bene- 
fits; during recent months, however, 
it appears that many older workers 
are leaving covered employment. 

Taxable wages estimated at $62.4 
billion were paid in 1943 to 48.0 mil- 
lion workers. Although total covered 
employment increased only 3 percent 
from the 1942 level, increased working 
time and higher wage rates raised 
total taxable wages 19 percent. The 
average taxable wage reached $1,300, 
or 15 percent more than the 1942 
average and almost 48 percent above 
the average of $881 in 1939. The 
number of workers receiving taxable 
wages at some time during 1943 was 
42 percent above the number in 1939, 
and the total amount they received 
was more than double the 1939 
amount. 

The number of employers reporting 
taxable wages, which had been de- 
clining since its peak in the third 
quarter of 1941, took an upturn in the 
fourth quarter of 1943, when reports 
were received from an estimated 2.1 
million. The reports for 1943 suggest 
that the withdrawals from business 
caused by curtailment of materials 
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and shortage of labor have been 
halted. 

“Some 34 million workers were either 
fully or currently insured at the be- 
ginning of 1944—that is, if they had 
died, members of their families who 
met the other requirements of the act 
would have been eligible for survivor 
benefits. The 29 million who were 
fully insured included about 950,000 
workers who had reached age 65; 
about 380,000 of these older workers 
had become entitled to primary bene- 
fits and the others had not yet filed 
benefit claims. 

The growth in the total numbers of 
persons with current or fully insured 
status is shown by the following fig- 
ures, as of January 1 of each year: 
1940, 22.7 million; 1941, 24.7 million; 


1942, 27.4 million; 1943, 30.2 million; 
1944, 33.8 million. A special article in 
this issue discusses the age and other 
characteristics of insured workers 
represented in claims, as well as the 
basic concept of insurance status. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS in March 
totaled $7.3 million, 19 percent more 
than in February. As in that month, 
however, the increase resulted chiefly 
from the relatively heavy volumes of 
claims filed toward the end of 1943 
and in January of this year. That 
there was no pronounced general in- 
crease in unemployment is shown 
from the fact that March payments 
were 32 percent below the March 
1943 level and that the weekly average 
number of beneficiaries—112,000— 
was 38 percent below. 

In several States, on the other hand, 
higher base-period earnings and, in 
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a few instances, enactment of more 
liberal benefit provisions brought 
benefit disbursements substantially 
above the amounts paid in March 
1943. For the Nation as a whole, the 
weekly benefit for total unemploy- 
ment averaged $15.66 this March as 
against $13.70 a year earlier. 

The number of initial claims re- 
ceived in local offices was slightly less 
than in February and 20 percent less 
than in March 1943. Although two- 
thirds of the States reported fewer 
claims, the claims loads increased sub- 
stantially in several States. In some 
the rise was due to changes in war- 
production requirements, and in some, 
to progressive curtailments in the 
construction and textile industries; 
in a few States the rise reflected the 
beginning of new benefit years. 

Although the number of continued 
claims was 5 percent more than in 
February, because of the increased 
volume in initial claims in preceding 
months, it was 38 percent below the 
number in March a year ago. 


THE SLIGHT monthly increase in total 
expenditures for public assistance in 
the continental United States that 
has occurred, with two exceptions, 
in every month since June of last year 
continued in March. The total ex- 
pended, $78.5 million, was 0.1 percent 
above that in February and 1.1 per- 
cent above expenditures under the 


four programs in March 1943; if ex- 
penditures under the WPA and NYA 
programs are included in the figure 
for the earlier month, however, assist- 
ance expenditures this March were 
10 percent less. 

The increase from February in to- 
tal payments resulted from gains in 
aid to dependent children and general 
assistance; payments for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind de- 
creased slightly. For the third con- 
secutive month, the number of recip- 
ients declined in all programs. 

The slight decrease in the number 
of aged recipients continued a 21- 
month decline which, by March, 
amounted to 6 percent; over the same 
period, payments increased 16 per- 
cent. For aid to dependent children, 
March declines completed 2 full years 
of continuous decrease in the number 
of families aided; the number dropped 
34 percent, and payments also fell 17 
percent. Moving within a much nar- 
rower range, the number of blind re- 
cipients has nevertheless declined 
slightly each month since June 1943; 
in March the number was 4 percent 
less than in the earlier month, but to- 
tal payments were 0.5 percent more. 
The drop in general assistance cases, 
which began in February 1942, has 
continued with only one interruption; 
by March 1944 the number of cases 
had dropped 66 percent and pay- 
ments, 59 percent. 


International Labor 
Organization Conference 


The International Labor Conference 
opened its 26th session in Philadel- 
phia on April 20, with delegations 
from some 40 of the member States 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Each member State was repre- 
sented by four official delegates—two 
representing the Government, one 
employers, and one labor. Walter 
Nash, Deputy Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, was elected conference 
president. For the United States, the 
Government delegates were Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins and Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas; Robert J. Watt 
represented labor and Henry I. Harri- 
man, Management. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, was one of the advisers 
to the Government delegation. 

Included in the conference’s 7- 
point agenda, determined at a meet- 
ing of the Governing Body of the ILO 
in London last December, were recom- 
mendations to the United Nations for 
present and post-war social policy; 
the organization of employment in the 
transition from war to peace; social 
security—principles, and problems 
arising out of the war (including pro- 
posals for medical care); and mini- 
mum standards of social policy in the 
dependent territories. 





War-Risk Contribution Provisions in 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws 
By Gladys R. Friedman* 


PROVISIONS FOR “War-risk contribu- 
tions” from employers whose pay rolls 
have expanded during the war were 
incorporated in the unemployment 
compensation laws of ten States in 
1943 (Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin). These 
war-risk contributions were addi- 
tional to or higher than the rates 
which would otherwise have been as- 
signed under the existing financing 
provisions of the State laws. 
Inclusion of these provisions grew 
out of concern over the extent of the 
potential benefit liability which was 
rapidly accruing from the tremendous 


*Program Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


expansions in pay rolls caused by war 
activity, and over the anticipated 
effect of heavy benefit payments, after 
the war, on the individual rates as- 
signed employers. It was also recog- 
nized that additional taxes imposed 
upon employers operating under war 
contracts could often be reimbursed 
by the Federal Government’ and 


1 Representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments appeared before commit- 
tees of the legislatures in Missouri and 
Ohio and opposed enactment of the war- 
risk legislative proposals on the grounds 
that any increase in unemployment taxes 
paid by employers producing war ma- 
terials for the United States would consti- 
tute an item of cost which for the most 
part would ultimately be reimbursed by 
the Federal Government. 


would, therefore, represent no addi- 
tional tax burden on employers. It 
was argued that other employers with 
war-expanded pay rolls, even though 
they were not operating under Gov- 
ernment contracts on a cost-plus 
basis, could more easily assume this 
tax during the war than afterward, 
when their pay rolls probably will 
decline with cessation of war pro- 
duction. 

The emphasis on the probable effect 
of post-war costs on individual re- 
serve accounts is well illustrated by 
the following statement of policy 
which introduces the war-risk contri- 
bution provision of the Wisconsin 
law: 

“War-time expansion has increased 
the pay rolls of some employers sub- 
stantially over their 1940 pay rolls, 
with a corresponding increase in the 
potential post-war benefit liabilities 
of their reserve accounts, but without 
a corresponding increase in the level 
of those accounts under this chapter. 
Unless corrected, this condition would 
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endanger the post-war solvency “of 
such accounts, and would require 
higher contribution rates to be col- 
lected from employers generally, dur- 
ing the post-war years. Therefore, 
such accounts should now be built up 
toward more nearly adequate post- 
war levels, to help avoid (or reduce) 
the post-war rate increases which 
would otherwise result, by collecting 
contributions from such employers at 
higher war-time rates, based on their 
pay-roll increases and the relative 
adequacy of their accounts.” 

While complete analysis of these 
provisions must await data on actual 
operations, their inclusion in ten laws 
during 1943 warrants some prelimini- 
nary analysis of the major charac- 
teristics of the provisions, considera- 
tion of the financial characteristics of 
those States, and some questions con- 
cerning the implications of the pro- 
visions. 


War-Risk Contribution 
Provisions 


In general, the war-risk provisions 
apply only to the war period. The 
liability for the increased taxes is 
assessed on employers whose pay rolls 
have expanded greatly during the 
war—either all employers or those 
whose pay rolls are of a specified size. 
In most of the States, the war-risk 
rate is levied only on that part of the 
pay roll in excess of a stated amount. 
The rate may be a flat rate on all 
employers and higher than the rate 
determined under the usual tax pro- 
visions, it may be levied in addition 
to the regular rate, or it may vary 
with the increase in the employer’s 
pay roll and the status of his reserve 
account. 


Effective Period 

The war-risk provisions became ef- 
fective in two States (Minnesota and 
Oklahoma) January 1, 1943; in one 


(Alabama) April 1, 1943; in six 
(Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin) July 1, 


1943; and in one (Ohio) January 1, 
1944 (table 1). Three States (Flor- 
ida, Maryland, and Oklahoma) made 
no provision for a specified termina- 
tion date. Oklahoma’s use of the 
lowest of the annual taxable pay rolls 
of the preceding 3 years from which 
the pay-roll expansion is measured 
limits the life of this provision for 
most firms, since it is hardly likely 


that, in general, pay rolls in the post- 
war period will be higher than in the 
war period. Florida specifies that the 
war-risk provisions shall remain in 
effect as long as the State-wide re- 
serve at the end of any calendar 
quarter does not exceed $65 per in- 
sured worker; the Florida agency es- 
timates that this floor will probably 
be reached by the end of 1944. The 
other seven States all specify an ef- 
fective period which runs for 2-3 
years, ending some time in 1945 in 
six of the States, and on March 31, 
1946, in Alabama. 


Employers Subject to the Tax 


In general, only employers whose 
pay rolls have expanded greatly dur- 
ing the war period are required to pay 
war-risk contributions.’ In determin- 
ing what employers are subject to the 
tax, the provisions take into consid- 
eration the size of the employer’s pay 
roll; the increase in his pay roll over 
a specified prior period; and, in four 
States, the rates now assigned em- 
ployers under experience rating, or 
the status of the employer’s account. 


Size of pay roll—Half the States 
(Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin) exempt employers 
with small pay rolls from the special 
war-risk contribution, regardless of 
the increase in their pay roll. Pre- 
sumably, these States were interested 
in taxing only the large employers, 
because of the greater instability of 
small firms and the assumption that 
the large employers are likely to be 
those engaged in war production 
whose taxes will be reimbursed by the 
Federal Government and also those 
who, individually, will throw the 
greatest burden on the fund. 

The five other States levy the tax on 
all employers regardless of size of pay 
roll. Presumably, these States levy 
the tax without regard for size of pay 
roll on the theory that employers with 
war-expanded pay rolls would repre- 
sent the greatest risk to the unem- 
ployment fund or that the accounts 
of all employers with war-expanded 
pay rolls might be subjected to heavy 
post-war drains and could more easily 


2In addition, 4 States (Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Wisconsin) levy contribu- 
tions on specified new employers, or those 
without pay rolls in the base period; and 
Wisconsin levies a special post-war re- 
serve tax of 0.5 percent on all subject 
employers, regardless of size of pay Troll. 


pay these increased contributions now 
than later. 

The _ size-of-pay-roll exemption 
varies among these five States; 
Iowa and Wisconsin exempt employ- 
ers with annual pay rolls of less 
than $30,000; Alabama and Illinois 
exempt employers with annual tax- 
able pay rolls of $100,000 or less; Min- 
nesota exempts employers with quar- 
terly taxable pay rolls of $50,000 or 
less. The Alabama exemption would 
exclude about 87 percent of the em- 
ployers subject to the unemployment 
compensation tax classified by. size of 
pay roll, while the Wisconsin and Iowa 
exemptions may result in eliminating 
approximately two-thirds of the firms 
subject to the unemployment com- 
pensation tax in each State, judged 
from 1943 reports. No information 
is available on the proportion of total 
covered pay roll included in these 
figures. 


Increase in pay roll—In all ten 
States, an employer’s liability for the 
special war-risk tax in any taxable 
period depends on a specified increase 
in his pay roll during the years of 
war activity. In some States this 
factor is used alone; in others it is 
used in combination with other fac- 
tors, such as the condition of the em- 
ployer’s reserve account. The “nor- 
mal” period from which the pay-roll 
expansion is measured and the per- 
centage increase in pay rolls which 
make an employer liable to these new 
provisions vary greatly among the 
States. 

The most common base from which 
an employer’s pay-roll expansion is 
measured is the amount of his pay roll 
in 1940. Five States (Illinois, Iowa,* 
Maryland, Minnesota,’ and Wiscon- 
sin) use this base. Three States (Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and Oklahoma) use 
the employer’s annual taxable pay roll 
for several preceding years. Alabama 


* The Maryland agency has reported that 
many small employers not directly en- 
gaged in war production were among the 
2,999 employers subject to the war-risk 
rate for the fiscal year 1943-44. Many of 
them experienced expansions in pay roll 
due to higher wage scales and longer 
hours of work rather than an increase in 
the number of workers employed. 

4If there is no 1940 pay roll, pay roll for 
year ending on computation date is used. 

5 The pay-roll expansion in any calendar 
quarter is measured in relation to the 
corresponding quarter in 1940. 
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Table 1.—War-risk contribution provisions, 10 States, 1943 





State Effective period 


Alabama April 1943-March 1946_ 


Beginning July 1, 1943, 
whenever State-wide 
reserve at end of any 
calendar quarter | 
does not exceed $65 
per insured worker. 

Illinois... . ..| July 1943 - December 

1945, 


ee 


lowa. -. July 1943 - December 


1945. 


July 1, 1943, and there- 
after. 


Maryland 


Minnesota January 1943 - June | 
1945 

Missouri July 1943-June 1945 

Ohio ....----| January 1944-Decem- 
ber 1945. 

Oklahoma Jan. 1, 1943, and there- 
after 


July 1943-December 
1945, or earlier.’ 


Wisconsin 


Employers liable 


Without pay rolls in specified 
period 


None-. 


Employers with no 1939 tax- 
able pay roll whose current 
annual taxable pay roll ex- 
ceeds first annual taxable 
pay roll by 100%. 


None pitas 


(a) Employers subject to law 
after Dec. 31, 1942, if annual 
pay roll! during first year of 
coverage equals or exceeds 
$30,000; or (b) ae 
with no 1940 pay roll if pay 
roll for year ending on com- 
putation date equals or ex- 
ceeds $30,000. 

ES ‘ =~ 


| Employers subject to law after 
Dee. 31, 1940, whose total 
current taxable pay roll for 
any quarter January 1942 
June 1945 exceeds $50,000. 


Employers with no annual pay 
roll for each of the calendar 
years 1939, 1940, and 1941. 


New employers not subject to 
experience rating whose cur- 
rent annual taxable pay roll 
exceeds by 50% or more tax- 
able pay roll for first 4 con- 
secutive calendar quarters 
in which they had employ- 
ment. 


None 


Employers who became sub- 
ject to law after Dec. 31, 1942, 
and whose pay roll for their 
first year of coverage is $30,- 
000 or more. 


With specified increase in pay rolls 


Employers with total taxable pay roll 
in 12-month period, beginning April 
1 of any year, which exceeds $100,000 
and exceeds the greater of (a) average 
annual taxable pay roll for 4 con- 
secutive calendar years immediately 
preceding the 12-month period or (b) 
the average annual taxable pay roll 
for first 2 of last 4 calendar years by 
100% 

Employers with current annual tax- 
able pay roll which exceeds 1939 tax- 
able pay roll by 100%. 


Employers with taxable pay roll for 
July-December 1943 which exceeds 
$50,000 or for 1944 and/or 1945 which 
exceeds $100,000 (a) with modified 
rate of less than 2% whose taxable 
pay roll for preceding calendar year 
exceeds taxable pay roll for 1940 by 
more than 100% but less than 156% 
or (b) with modified rate of less than 
2.7% whose taxable pay roll for pre- 
ceding year exceeds taxable pay roll 
for 1940 by 150% or more. 

Employers with annual pay roll on 
computation date of $30,000 or more 
which exceeds pay roll for 1940 by 
100% or more. 


Employers whose taxable pay roll for 
calendar year immediately preced- 
ing current fiscal year exceeds by 
50% pay roll for 1940. 

Employers with total current taxable 
pay roll for any calendar quarter 
January 1942-June 1945, which ex- 
ceeds $50,000 and exceeds by 100% or 
more pay roll of corresponding quar- 
ter of 1940. 

-mployers with annual pay roll for 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1944, 
and/or 1945 which exceeds by 50% or 
more the average annual pay roll for 
the calendar years 1939-4 


<>] 


Employers with most recent annual 
pay roll which equals or exceeds by 
50% average annual pay roll used in 
computing first modified rate and 
whose accounts do not equal or ex 
ceed 9% of average annual pay roll 


Employers with annua? taxable pay 
roll in current calendar year which 
exceeds by 200% their lowest annual 
taxable pay roll for the 3 immedi- 
ately preceding calendar years. 

(a) Employers whose pay roll for year 
ending on computation date is $30,- 
000 or more and exceeds by 50% pay 
roll for 1940. 


(b) All subject employers 


War-risk contribution rates and subject pay roll 


Flat rate of 2.7% in lieu of modified rat 
experience rating on that portion of total ‘ 
able pay roll in 12-month period, beginning 
April 1 of any year, which exceeds the greater 
of (a) average annual taxable pay roll for 4 cor 
secutive calendar years immediately prec 
the 12-month period or (b) the average 
taxable pay roll for first 2 of last 4 
years by 100% 





‘lat rate of 2.7% in lieu of modified rate under 


Le >] 








experience rating on portion of curr ixable 
pay roll which exceeds by 100% eith a) tax- 
able pay roll for 1939 or (b no 1939 


taxable pay roll, first annual pay roll thereafter 


(a) Flat rate of 2% in lieu of modified rate under 
experience rating on portion of current pay roll 
which exceeds $50,000 for July-December 194 
or $100,000 for 1944 and/or 1945, or (b) flat rate of 


2.7% in lieu of modified rates under experience 
rating on portion of current pay roll which ex 
ceeds $50,000 for July-December 1943, or $100 


000 for 1944 and/or 1945. 


Variable rates ranging from 2.7% to 5%, depend 
ing upon employer's reserve percentag« 
lated with percentage increase in pay rol 
lieu of modified or standard rates under ¢ 
ence rating (a) on that portion of pay 
current year which exceeds pay roll for 
(b) on total pay roll for those employers who 
have no 1940? pay roll. 





Flat rate of 2.7% on entire pay roll in lieu of rates 
under experience rating. 


Flat rate of 3%, in addition to rat gned 
under experience rating, (a) on that po rtion 
pay roll which exceeds employer’s pay roll 
corresponding quarter of 1940 by 100%, (b) for 
employer newly subject since Dee. 31, 1940, on 
entire pay roll. 

Flat rate of 3.6% in lieu of modified rates under 
experience rating on that part of é 
able pay roll which exceeds by 
annual pay roll for calendar years 1939 
pay roll for each of years 1939-41, th 
3.6% on whole pay roll, provide 
mission may establish average ar 
for any employer without pay roll i 
whose pay roll from year to year 
creased more than 50%. Rate is le | 
on that part of pay roll in excess of estat 
average annual pay roll. 

Variable rates ranging from 0% to 1 n 
taxable pay roll—in addition to modified 

















under experience rating—de pendi ip 
centage increase in employer’s p rou 
lated with ratio of excess contributions to 
annual pay roll. Maximum total contribution 
rate (regular rate plus war-risk) 3.5 I 
new employers not yet subject to experience 
rating, rates are those applicable to emy 
with reserves of less than 3% of pay roll 

Flat rate of 2.7% ‘in lieu of modified rates und 
experience rating on that part of current annu 
taxable pay roll which exceeds by 20¢ the 
lowest annual taxable pay rolls for the I 
mediately preceding calendar years 

(a) Variable rates ranging from 0% to 5 tota 


taxable pay roll in lieu of modified rates under 
experience rating based on employer's reserve 
percentage correlated with increase in pay r« 
Maximum rate for July-December 1943, 4 

(b) Flat rate of 0.5% on total taxable pa 
subject employers for special ‘pos 


serve” in the employer’s account 





1 Towa agency has interpreted this as to 


2 For employers with no 1940 pay roll, the rates applicable to employers whose 
pay rolls have expanded 400% or more applied. 
3 Any employer whose contributions have increased because of the war-risk 
rates is entitled to a special credit of $100 against amount of increased contribu 
tions for each of the 2 fiscal years during which war-risk provisions are effective. 


tal pay roll. 


‘ Penalty rates were suspended during 1943 

’ War-risk contributions will cease to be effective on the earlier of tl 
ing dates: Dec. 31, 1945, or the close of the third month following 
quarter for which the total of all taxable pay rolls is less than $200 million a 
determined by the Commission and published in an official State pape 


und 1944 





the first calendar 
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specifies the average annual taxable 
pay roll of the first 2 of the last 4 
years or the average of the 4 years 
immediately preceding his current 
pay roll; Missouri, the average of 1939, 
1940, and 1941; Ohio, the average an- 
nual pay roll used in computing the 
employer’s first modified rate; and 
Oklahoma, the lowest annual taxable 
pay roll in the 3 preceding calendar 
years. Florida’ uses the employer’s 
1939 taxable pay roll. 

Although data are not yet generally 
available on the effect which the use 
of these various bases for measuring 
pay-roll expansion may have on the 
number of employers who are subject 
to the tax, some indication may be 
gleaned from examining the trend in 
covered employment and pay rolls in 
these ten States. 

The expansion in covered employ- 
ment did not begin uniformly after 
the normal year, taking as examples 
the five States which use 1940 as the 
base year from which expansion is 
measured. In Illinois, the expansion 
has continued uninterruptedly since 
the beginning of 1939. Although em- 
ployment and pay rolls in Iowa were 
higher in 1940 than in 1939, signifi- 
cant expansion got under way only in 
1941. In Maryland, 1939 would prob- 
ably have been a better base year to 
use if all the defense and war-ex- 
panded pay rolls were to be consid- 
ered, since the employment trend was 
already upward in 1940. For Minne- 


* sota, 1940 probably was as good a 


base year as possible, since employ- 
ment was higher in 1939 than 1940. 
Wisconsin employment and pay rolls 
had already expanded somewhat by 
1940. 

In the pay-roll increase required 
before an employer may be liable for 
war-risk contributions, the ten pro- 
visions again show no uniform pat- 
tern. Six States levy war-risk contri- 
butions on employers with specified 
increases in pay rolls, while four 
(Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 
levy these contributions on employers 
with specified increases in relation to 
the rates they are receiving under 
normal experience-rating operations 
or the status of the employers’ indi- 
vidual reserve accounts. Oklahoma 
taxes employers whose pay rolls have 
expanded 200 percent or more over 


®If there is no 1939 pay roll, the first 
annual taxable pay roll is used: 


those in the “normal” period speci- 
fied; Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, 100 percent or more, 
and Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, 50 percent. or more.’ 

Combining pay-roll increases with 
specified variable tax rates or reserve 
ratios under experience rating as the 
basis for determining the liability of 
the employer in four States (Illinois, 
Iowa, Ohio, and Wisconsin) leads to 
some interesting contrasts. 

Wisconsin substitutes a war-risk 
contribution-rate schedule for the 
normal experience-rating schedule by 
increasing the contributions due from 
employers in relation to their reserve 
ratio and pay-roll expansion. In 
Ohio the war-risk contribution rate 
depends on the employer’s reserve 
ratio and pay-roll expansion, and is 
assessed in addition to the rate under 
experience rating. In both States, 
however, employers with the highest 
reserve ratios and the lowest normal 
experience rates are exempt from any 
increase in tax regardless of the in- 
crease in pay rolls. The Wisconsin 
schedule of war-risk rates provides 
that these rates will be assessed on 
some employers normally liable to 
zero rates, as the pay-roll expansion 
increases. Ohio, however, exempts 
all employers, regardless of pay-roll 
expansion, who have rates below 1.5 
percent. This difference may be due 
in part to the fact that in Wisconsin 
rates can go down to zero under ex- 
perience rating, while in Ohio the 
minimum rate is 0.7 percent. 

Illinois exempts from war-risk rates 
the employers with standard or pen- 
alty rates who have the greatest ex- 
pansion in pay rolls as well as em- 
ployers with rates of 2 percent or 
above, who had smaller expansions, 
levying the new taxes on the excess 
pay roll of employers receiving the 
lowest rates now. In Iowa no em- 
ployer with the specified expansion 
is exempt from the war-risk rate be- 
cause of his rate under experience 
rating. 

“Four States (Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin) also assess war- 
risk rates against newly subject em- 
ployers, under varied specified conditions, 
without any requirement of pay-roll in- 
creases. Iowa and Wisconsin, in assign- 
ing rates, assume that employers with no 
1940 pay roll had an increase of 400 per- 
cent or more. 


Pay Roll Subject to 
War-Risk Rates 


Only three States (Maryland, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin) levy the war-risk con- 
tribution rate on the entire pay roll 
of employers who meet specified con- 
ditions; the other seven (Alabama, 
Fiorida, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma) levy it on 
that portion of the pay roll which is 
in excess of a stated amount.° 

Among the seven States which levy 
the war-risk rate on only a part of 
the pay roll, there are differences in 
the proportion subject to the levy. 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri specify 
that the war-risk rate will be levied 
on that part of the pay roll which 
exceeds that of the base year used; 
Alabama, Florida, Minnesota, and 
Oklahoma levy the war-risk contri- 
bution rate only on that part in ex- 
cess of the specified increase used to 
determine the employer’s liability for 
the tax. It seems clear that the 
States which collect additional rev- 
enue on the employer’s entire pay roll 
will receive far more, relatively, than 
the other States, and that the smaller 
the proportion of pay roll subject to 
the levy, the less will be the revenue. 


War-Risk Contribution 
Rate Structure 


The rate structure also is not uni- 
form. Maryland, one of the three 
States which levy war-risk contribu- 
tion rates on the entire pay roll of 
specified employers, levies a 2.7-per- 
cent tax on all employers whose pay 
rolls have expanded 50 percent or 
more instead of basing their rates on 
the benefit ratio used for all other 
employers under their regular ex- 
perience-rating formula. Ohio adds 
an additional tax ranging from 0.1 to 
1 percent, depending on the em- 
ployer’s rate or reserve ratio and his 
increase in pay roll, with a maximum 
total contribution (war-risk and regu- 
lar tax) of 3.5 percent.’ If, however, 
the balance in the fund is less than 
the benefits in the 2 preceding years 





‘In addition, however, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri levy the tax on the 
entire pay roll of certain new employers, 
while Wisconsin also levies its special 
post-war tax on the entire pay rolls of 
all employers. 

* Newly subject employers, not yet sub- 
ject to experience rating, are to receive 
rates applicable to employers with a re- 
serve of less than 3 percent. 
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the rate is increased 0.5 percent, 
making the maximum total contribu- 
tion rate 4 percent. Wisconsin substi- 
tutes for employers subject to the 
war-risk rates, a new schedule of rates 
ranging from 0 to 5 percent ” (instead 
of 0 to 4 percent), also depending on 
the employer’s reserve ratio and per- 
centage increase in pay roll." In ad- 
dition, it levies a flat 0.56 percent tax 
on all subject employers, regardless of 
increase in pay rolls, for the post-war 
reserve.” 

The seven States which levy the 
rate on only part of the pay roll fall 
into several groups. Alabama, Flor- 
ida,“ and Oklahoma "™ levy a flat 2.7- 
percent tax on the excess pay roll, 
while the rest of the pay roll is sub- 
ject to the regular experience-rating 
tax rate. The Missouri provisions are 
similar, except that the rate levied on 
the excess pay roll is 3.6 percent.” 

Illinois raises to 2.7 percent the 
rates that are below that figure for 
employers with pay rolls which have 
expanded 150 percent or more; for 
employers with rates below 2 percent 
the rate is raised to 2 percent if their 
pay-roll increases were between 100 
and 150 percent. Iowa substitutes 
rates ranging from 2.7 to 5 percent 
on the excess pay roll, depending on 
the employer’s reserve ratio and the 
increase in the pay roll.” Minnesota 


” The maximum rate is 4 percent for 
the 6 months ended December 31, 1943. 

11Employers with no 1940 pay roll re- 
ceive the rates applicable to employers 
whose pay roll has expanded 400 percent. 

“For the quarter ended September 30, 
1948, the revenue from this tax was $1.5 
million. 

13 An amendment to the experience-rat- 
ing provisions of the Florida law is in- 
cluded with the war-risk provisions. It 
provides that if the balance in the fund 
as of December 31 of any year does not 
exceed $22 million, or $65 per covered 
worker, experience rating will be sus- 
pended and all employers subjected to a 
2.7-percent rate on their entire pay roll. 
This reserve provision had formerly been 
$12 million. Funds available on June 30, 
1943, were $25.7 million. 

4% Oklahoma suspended penalty rates in 
1943 and 1944. 

% Employers whose contributions are in- 
creased because of the war-risk rates are 
entitled to a special credit of $100 against 
the amount of the increased contribu- 
tions for each of the 2 fiscal years during 
which the war-risk provisions are effec- 
tive. 

# Employers with no 1940 pay roll re- 
ceive rates applicable to employers whose 
pay roll has increased by 400 percent or 
more. 


adds a 3-percent tax on the excess 
pay roll. 

Even with the war-risk provisions, 
four States (Alabama, Florida, Mary- 
land, and Oklahoma™) will not tax 
any employer at more than the 
standard rate. In all the other States 
the regular experience-rating formula 
provides for a maximum rate above 
the standard. In one of these States 
(Illinois) the war-risk provisions do 
not provide rates above the standard; 
the rate on the excess pay roll is in- 
creased to only 2 percent or 2.7 per- 
cent, depending on the increase in the 
pay roll and the rates assigned em- 
ployers under regular experience-rat- 
ing operations. 

In the four States which provide a 
maximum rate of 2.7 percent under 
regular experience-rating provisions, 
revenue will still be less than that 
which would have been collected at 
the standard rate, despite the war- 
risk provisions. In these States the 
war-risk provisions merely introduce 
another factor which determines an 
employer’s liability for the standard 
rate on his whole pay roll (as in Mary- 
land) or on that part of his pay roll 
which is in excess of a_ specified 
amount (as in Alabama, Florida, and 
Oklahoma). 


Liability of Newly 
Subject Employers 


Six States (Florida, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 


77 Rates above 2.7 percent were sus- 
pended for 1943 and 1944; maximum rate 
is 4 percent thereafter. 


. 


make special provision for specified 
newly subject employers, or for em- 
ployers without pay rolls in the base 
period used. In four, these employers 
are subject to the tax without refer- 
ence to increase in pay roll, and in all 
but Florida their rates are higher than 
those of other employers. In Iowa 
and Wisconsin, employers with no 
1940 pay roll receive the rates which 
are applicable to employers whose pay 
rolls have expanded by 400 percent or 
more—the highest range of rates. 
Minnesota and Missouri apply the 
war-risk rate to the entire pay roll of 
employers who had no pay rolls in the 
prior period, while for all other em- 
ployers it is applied only to the excess 
Pay roll. Ohio treats employers not 
yet subject to experience rating as if 
they had a reserve of less than 3 per- 
cent of average annual pay roll, the 
reserve which makes an employer eli- 
gible for the highest range of rates. 


Financial Characteristics of 
the Ten States 


The ten States which have adopted 
war-risk contribution provisions do 
not have any common financial prob- 
lem, judged by the expansion in their 
pay rolls, by their probable claim load 
in the post-war period, or by some 
rough indicators of the solvency of 
their unemployment compensation 
funds. Alabama, Florida, Maryland, 
and Ohio have experienced a wartime 
pay-roll increase substantially greater 
than for the United States as a whole. 
In Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, the pay-roll increase 


Table 2.—Selected financial indexes in 10 States 





Percent of em- 
| ployed covered 
workers, Sep- Estimated 











Percentage | Funds available at . | 
increase in | end of year as per- | ‘e™ber 1943, | demobiliza 
taxable pay | cent of reed ™ ee Be me : men 4 
State il_ | wagac ‘ sone 9 é oyment as 
at —_ a wages during year | duration of percent of 
compared benefits under | September 
with April- State laws | 1943 covered 
June 1940 ae a ee from funds |employment 
} available on 
| 1939 | 1942 Dec. 31, 1943 
Alabama 157.5 | 5.2 | 6.0 16.0 32.7 
Florida. 174.7 6.2 | 1.8 MO. 2 22. 4 
Illinois. _ - 83.4 | 7.8 1 53. 4 30 
lowa___- 79.1 | 5.7 7.3 82:9 26. 2 
Maryland 162.6 3.9 5.8 37.5 39, 2 
Minnesota 81.3 5.1 5.4 53. ! 21.0 
Missouri 90.7 7.7 8.3 67.0 29.0 
Ohio----- : 124.8 | 7.1 7.6 66.0 36.7 
Oklahoma_ 103.3 6.9 6.7 54.9 32.3 
Wisconsin _. 113.8 | 8.5 7.7 62.5 32. 6 
1 Represents wages earned in covered employment 3 Based on estimates in Monthly Labor Review 
for all pay periods ended within the quarter; data for July 1943, adjusted for coverage under State un- 


1943 estimates. 
? Wages over $3,000 excluded. 


employment compensation laws. 
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has been below the Nation-wide aver- 
age of 110.7 percent, while in Wiscon- 
sin the increase was slightly higher. 

In each State except Florida, there 
is substantial correlation beween the 
wartime increases in covered pay 
rolls and the unemployment that may 
be expected as a result of post-war 
demobilization. The States with the 
sharpest rises in pay roll are likely to 
face the heaviest relative post-war 
demobilization loads. In Florida a 
large part of the pay-roll increase 
took place in construction industries, 
in which contraction in employment 
has already begun. Such unemploy- 
ment, therefore, is not considered as 
resulting from post-war demobiliza- 
tion, nor should it prove costly to the 
unemployment compensation reserve 
fund, since workers laid off now can 
be quickly reemployed in other in- 
dustries. Demobilization unemploy- 
ment likely to result from contraction 
of shipbuilding and manufacture of 
lumber products will probably repre- 
sent a relatively light drain on the 
Florida reserve fund. 

Estimates of the impact of de- 
mobilization, published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,“ provide a rough 
basis, after adjustment for coverage 
of State unemployment compensation 
laws, for estimating the number of 
unemployment compensation claim- 
ants that may result from the tem- 
porary contraction of work opportuni- 
ties and the return of ex-servicemen 
to the labor market during the recon- 
version period at the end of the war. 

While these estimates do not show 
the total claim load to be faced by the 
States, they do indicate the relative 
impact of demobilization on the State 
funds. Although Florida had the 
greatest percentage increase in pay 
rolls among the ten States, it will have 
next to the smallest relative de- 
mobilization problem, according to the 
estimates. Maryland, however, with 
the next greatest increase, may have 
the greatest problem. Iowa and Min- 
nesota, with comparatively small in- 
creases in pay roll, will probably have 
comparatively small demobilization 
problems, 

In terms of the ratio of funds avail- 
able at the end of the year to tax- 
able pay rolls for the year, Alabama, 


“Relative Severity of Post-War De- 
mobilization by States,”” Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 57, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 1-4. 


Table 3.—Selected data on experience rating in 10 States ! 
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Contribution rate 




















‘gh P _| Percent 
| Effective : of rated 
State date : | Estimated average accounts 
| Minimum | Maximum with reduced 
| | rates in 1943 
1942 | 1943 
Alabama. - --_..-_- ; --| Apr. 1941 0.5 74 1.6 1,2 | 95. 2 
Florida. ._- 2 ard ant Jan. 1942 ae 2.3 | 2. 2 70.9 
Illinois___- - year ----| Jan. 1943 5 3.6 et 1,3 | 80. 2 
ON .---| Jan. 1942 9 3.6 1.9 | 1.9 | 72.6 
Maryland | July 1943 | 9 i ees & 2.1 | 84.5 
Minnesota... Jan. 1941 | 5 23.25 2.0 1.7 77.3 
Missouri.----_- | Jan. 1942 | 0 34.1 41.5 41.6 81.6 
SS See ae Jan. 1942 | ot 3.0 41.2 41.4 92.7 
Oklahoma selene sreves ae Jan. 1942 5 82.7 te 1.5 | 80. 1 
Wisconsin. ..............- Jan. 1938 0 4.0 41.5 117 66.8 
| 








1 Excludes the war-risk contribution provisions. 

2 Maximum rate assigned for 1943 is 2.75 percent. 
3 Maximum rate assigned for 1943 is 3.6 percent. 
4 Excludes voluntary contributions in the 3 States 


Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Ohio had a higher ratio 
of funds at the end of 1942 than in 
1939, despite the growth in taxable 
payrolls. On the other hand, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin had smaller 
relative reserves in 1942 than in 1939. 
In five States, the ratio of reserves at 
the end of 1942 to taxable pay rolls 
for 1942 was lower than 6.8 percent, 
the average for the country as a 
whole. 

Judged by other rough indicators, 
the financial condition of the unem- 
ployment compensation systems dif- 
fered considerably in these ten States. 
The proportion of employed covered 
workers, as of September 1943, who 
could receive benefits for the maxi- 
mum duration provided under their 
respective State laws from funds 
available on December 31, 1943, 
ranged from 37.5 percent in Maryland 
to 82.9 percent in Iowa. All the States 
except Alabama and Maryland had 
reserves at the end of 1943 sufficient 
to pay benefits for the maximum 
duration to at least half of all workers 
in covered employment in those States 
as of September 1943. 

A comparison of funds available for 
benefits at the end of 1943 with the 
amounts needed to pay the maximum 
duration of benefits to the number of 
covered workers who might become 
unemployed as a result of the de- 
mobilization revealed considerable 
diversity among the States. Mary- 
land had just enough funds in re- 
serve, while Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Missouri had more than two 
times the amount necessary. 

In one respect, however, the finan- 
cial structure of these States was 
similar; they all had experience-rat- 


which make provision for them. 
5 Maximum rate is 2.7 percent for 1943 and 1944 and 
4 percent thereafter. 


ing provisions in effect, except Mary- 
land, where experience rating became 
effective in July 1943. However, the 
effective date of the experience-rating 
provisions, the measures of employer 
experience with the risk of unemploy- 
ment which are used, the revenue lost 
as a result of experience rating, and 
the rate structure varied considerably. 
In Illinois and Maryland, 1943 was the 
first year in which experience rating 
operated. Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin used the reserve ratio” to 
measure the employer’s experience 
with the risk of unemployment; Flor- 
ida, Maryland, and Minnesota, the 
benefit ratio; * and Alabama, Illinois, 
and Oklahoma, benefit wages.» Under 
their regular experience-rating for- 
mulas, Missouri and Wisconsin per- 
mitted employers to cease paying any 
contributions. Alabama, Florida, 
Maryland, and Oklahoma provided 
for no rates above the normal 2.7-per- 
cent rate. In all but two States, the 
regular experience-rating provisions 
reduced the average rate to less than 
2 percent in 1943. 


Concluding Observations 


Actual analysis of either the im- 
pact of the war-risk contribution 


1? A reserve ratio is the ratio between the 
excess of all contributions credited to an 
employer’s account over all benefits paid 
to his workers debited to his account and 
the employer’s annual pay roll for a re- 
cent year or averaged over recent years. 

*A benefit ratio is the ratio between 
benefits paid to workers of an employer 
in a given period of time and the em- 
ployer’s pay roll during that period. 

*1 Benefit wages are the proportion which 
the taxable wages paid to workers who be- 
come unemployed and receive benefits are 
of total taxable wages paid by that em- 
ployer. 
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provisions on employers or the rev- 
enue which will be obtained through 
the operation of these provisions 
must await the receipt of statistics 
from the States or the preparation of 
special studies by the States. Despite 
its limitations, however, this analysis 
of the legislative provisions incor- 
porated in the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of the ten States, 
throws some light on the impact of 
these new provisions on the financing 
of unemployment compensation. 

1. Although the impetus for war- 
risk contributions may have come in 
part from the theory that most em- 
ployers subject to such rates would 
be war contractors who would be re- 
imbursed by the Federal Government, 
the rates are not assigned to employ- 
ers in war industries alone, but to 
employers in any industry with a 
specified pay-roll expansion. While 
it is true that the war industries have 
had the greatest expansions in pay 
rolls during this period, it will be im- 
portant to know the relative number 
of firms subject to these provisions 
which were reimbursed through the 
terms of their war contracts, and the 
distribution by industry of the firms 
subject to war-risk contributions. 

2. If the major purpose of these 
provisions was to increase revenue to 
the fund from war-expanded pay rolls 
because of the increase in their po- 
tential post-war benefit liabilities, the 
Wisconsin provisions are far more 
effective than any of the other State 
provisions. The purpose is accom- 
plished through levying the tax on 
the entire pay roll of employers with 
an annual pay roll of $30,000 or more 
who showed an increase of at least 
50 percent over 1940; by stepping up 
the regular rates assigned under ex- 
perience rating, based on the em- 
ployer’s reserve ratio and the increase 
in his pay roll; by treating newly sub- 
ject employers for rate purposes as if 
their pay rolls had expanded 400 per- 
cent or more; and by levying a special 
additional flat “post-war reserve” 


contribution of 0.5 percent on all 
subject employers. 

3. While no data are yet available 
to indicate the amount of revenue that 
will be collected through the operation 
of these new provisions, it seems clear 
that for the most part it will not offset 
the revenue loss due to the regular 
operation of experience rating. Four 
of the ten States which did not have 
rates above 2.7 percent under their 
regular experience-rating formulas in 
1943 have no rates in excess of the 
standard even with the war-risk pro- 
visions; only three States levy the in- 
creased rate on the.entire pay roll of 
employers with increased pay rolls. 

Even in States where the war-risk 
rate schedule provides rates above the 
standard, the loss in revenue will 
probably not be completely offset. For 
example, while preliminary data re- 
ceived from Iowa indicate that regular 
experience-rating operations in 1943 
would have resulted in a reduction of 
an estimated $3,913,000 in revenue to 
the unemployment compensation fund 
over what would have been collected 
at the standard rate, the war-risk pro- 
visions resulted in increasing revenue 
by only $1,385,000. 

4. Provision for war-risk contri- 
butions has distinct advantages in 
States which vary employer rates 
under an experience-rating formula 
which uses the reserve ratio as a basis 
for rating subject employers. In these 
States the higher war-risk contribu- 
tions levied during a period of pay- 
roll expansion will be paid at a time 
when employers are best able to bear 
the increased tax. At the same time, 
the crediting of all contributions to 
individual employer accounts will af- 
fect the future potential rates that 
would otherwise have to be assigned 
these employers in a period of reces- 
sion when benefits are larger, pay 
rolls are decreasing, and employers 
are less able to bear the burden of 
increased taxes. 

5. It will be important to know to 
what extent revenue from the war- 
risk provisions accrues from employ- 


ers newly subject to the State laws 
who are engaged in war production 
and to weigh the policy considera- 
tions inherent in any special tax on 
new businesses. In all but one of the 
six States which levied the war-risk 
contributions on newly-subject em- 
ployers, their tax rate is higher than 
that of other employers with similar 
pay-roll records in the State. 

6. One of the difficulties of basing 
the employer’s rates on experience 
with past unemployment is that when 
unemployment is low, as it has been 
during the war, rates fall despite in- 
creased pay rolls which, in reserve- 
ratio States, lower the ratio of the 
balance in the account and auto- 
matically tend to increase the rate. 
‘Thus, contribution rates will fall at 
just the period when the potential 
liabilities of the State funds are ex- 
panding and employers are best able 
to bear the burden of high taxes. 

The war-risk contribution provi- 
sions attempt to prevent contribution 
rates from falling as rapidly as they 
otherwise would under existing ex- 
perience-rating provisions, by intro- 
ducing another basis on which to vary 
rates, in addition to experience with 
the risk of unemployment—experi- 
ence with increase in employment. 
Therefore, the adoption of these tem- 
porary war-risk contributions raises 
interesting questions on the extent to 
which similar provisions may have 
permanent validity for experience 
rating, and on the possible deterrent 
effect of placing a special tax on busi- 
ness expansion. There seems to be 
an implicit recognition of the fact 
that the use of past experience with 
the risk of unemployment may not 
offer a permanently sound basis for a 
variable rate structure in unemploy- 
ment compensation. To the extent 
that this measure will keep rates up 
in periods of prosperity and allow 
rates to fall in periods of business de- 
pression, it deserves serious study in 
connection with the financing of un- 
employment compensation. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Insured 
Workers and Their Representation in Claims 


By George E. Immerwahr and Harry Mehlman* 


Atmost 34 million persons are esti- 
mated to have been insured’ under 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance at the beginning of 1944. That 
is, there were about 34 million persons 
whose deaths could result in the award 
of benefits under the program. Al- 
most a million were fully insured 
workers who had attained age 65 and 
therefore could have been entitled to 
primary benefits—the old-age bene- 
fits payable to retired workers; some 
380,000 of them actually were en- 
titled to primary benefits. In addi- 
tion, more than a million, just a few 
years under age 65 at the beginning 
of 1944, were not only fully insured, 
but permanently fully insured. In 
other words, not only would survivor 
benefits be available at their death, 
whenever it might occur, but they 
would also be certain to qualify for 
primary benefits at-age 65, even with- 
out receiving additional wages. 

The number of insured workers has 
increased rapidly since the beginning 
of 1940, when monthly benefits first 
became payable. That growth is in- 
dicated by the following estimates (in 
millions of workers): 





Number 
currently 
but not 
fully 
insured 


t | Number 
fully or 

| currently 
insured 


Number 
fully 
insured 


Beginning o 
calendar 
year 


1940... 22. 7 
1941... 24 
1942... 2 27. 
1943... Shae 30. § 
1944... 33 


Poe 
to 
—on 





The figures for 1940, 1941, and 1942 
have been derived from a statistical 
sample, known as the continuous 
work-history sample, which is based 
on 1 percent of the wage records 
maintained by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance.’ The figures 


*Members of the Analysis Division, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, and of the Office of the Actuary, 
respectively. 

1A definition of the terms “fully in- 
sured,” “currently insured,” and “per- 
manently fully insured,” as used in this 
article, will be found in the section, 
“Definition of Insured Worker.” 

?For a detailed description of this proj- 
ect, see Perlman, Jacob, and Mandel, 
Benjamin, “The Continuous Work History 
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for 1943 and 1944 are projections 
based primarily on that sample. 

The growth in the number of fully 
insured workers is largely the result 
of the increased volume and regular- 
ity of covered employment in recent 
years, though to some extent it is due 
to the gradual maturing of the pro- 
gram. The relatively more rapid 
growth in the number of workers cur- 
rently but not fully insured has been 
caused partly by the large number 
of comparatively recent entrants to 
covered employment and partly by 
the increasing difference between the 
number of quarters of coverage re- 
quired for fully insured status and the 
less stringent requirement for cur- 
rently insured status. When work- 
ers are only currently insured, they 
cannot be eligible for retirement ben- 
efits; also, the death benefit protec- 
tion for their survivors is more re- 
stricted in scope than in the case of 
fully insured workers. 

Definition of Insured Worker 

The definitions of “fully insured” 
and “currently insured’’ used in this 
article depart from the phraseology 
but not from the effect (except in one 
minor detail) of the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. The definitions 
used relate to living workers gener- 
ally; they may be regarded as a gen- 
eralization of the actual provisions, 
which are expressed only in terms of 
workers who have died or who are 
filing application for primary bene- 
fits. Moreover, these definitions lend 
themselves more readily to the sta- 
tistical determination of the number 
of insured workers. 

The basic unit employed in statis- 
tical measurement of either currently 
or fully insured status is the “quarter 
of coverage’”—a calendar quarter in 
which the worker has been paid at 
least $50 in wages for covered employ- 
ment; in any year in which a worker 
receives at least $3,000 in wages, cer- 
tain additional calendar quarters may 
also be quarters of coverage. 

A worker is fully insured at a given 
time (throughout a given calendar 
Sample Under Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
7, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 12-22. 


quarter) provided he has been cred- 
ited with quarters of coverage equal 
to at least half the number of “elapsed 
quarters” preceding the given quarter, 
but not less than 6. Elapsed quarters 
include all calendar quarters after 
1936, except the quarter in which the 
worker became age 65 and all subse- 
quent quarters, and the quarter in 
which he became age 21 and all pre- 
ceding quarters. If the number of 
elapsed quarters is odd, the number 
is reduced by 1 in applying the for- 
mula. No more than 40 quarters of 
coverage are required in any Case. 

A worker is currently insured 
throughout a given quarter if he has 
credit for at least 6 quarters of cover- 
age within the 12 calendar quarters 
immediately preceding the given 
quarter.® 

The quarter-of-coverage require- 
ments for fully insured status may be 
illustrated by tracing from quarter to 
quarter the number of elapsed quar- 
ters and the required number of 
quarters of coverage for a worker born 
in May 1876. 





Quarters of 


= ; coverage 
Quarter in w hich status | —* required 
is determined quarters a 
Status 
ist quarter, 1940 12 | 6 
2d quarter, 1940_. 13 | 6 
3d quarter, 1940_. 14 7 
4th quarter, 1940-.- 15 7 
Ist quarter, 1941 16 8 
2d quarter, 1941 (worker 
attains age 65 17 & 


3d quarter, 1941 (and all 
subsequent quarters 17 | & 





This worker would have been fully 
insured throughout the first 2 quar- 
ters of 1940 with only 6 quarters of 
coverage. Unless he had obtained a 
seventh quarter of coverage by the 
end of the second quarter of 1940, he 
would enter the third quarter with- 
out fully insured status and would 
not again be fully insured until he 
met the current requirement. He will 
be permanently fully insured only 
when he has obtained credit for 8 
quarters of coverage, the number 
corresponding to his final number of 


’ The actual provision in the Social Se- 
curity Act regarding currently insured 
status relates to calendar quarters for 
which wages of at least $50 are paid, 
rather than to quarters of coverage, which 
are quarters in which wages of at least $50 
are paid. In practice, however, wages 
paid in a calendar quarter are also paid 
for that quarter. 
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elapsed quarters — 17 — when he 
reaches age 65. Only when he is per- 
manently fully insured is he eligible 
for primary benefits either when or 
after he reaches age 65. 

Table 1 indicates the requirements 
for fully insured status and perma- 
nently fully insured status applicable 
to workers, differentiated by their 
period of birth. Fora very large block 
of workers—all those born in the 
years 1892 through 1915—the require- 
ments are uniform, namely, 6 quar- 
ters of coverage to be fully insured in 
the first half of 1940, 7 in the second 


half, 8 in the first half of 1941, and 
so forth, up to 40 quarters of coverage 
to be permanently fully insured, i. e., 
fully insured in the first quarter of 
1957 or later and eligible for primary 
benefits at age 65. 

Statistical data relating to fully in- 
sured workers, as developed from the 
continuous work-history sample, refer 
to all workers who would be fully in- 
sured in event of death, rather than 
merely those who are permanently 
fully insured. Thus, the number of 
workers tabulated in the sample as 
fully insured at the beginning of 1942 


includes workers of all ages who had 
obtained 10 or more quarters of cov- 
erage in 1937-41, as well as the work- 
ers born in the last half of 1876 or the 
first half of 1916 who had obtained 
only 9 quarters of coverage, those born 
in the first half of 1876 or the last 
half of 1916 who had obtained 8, and 
so on. 

Statistical data on the currently in- 
sured workers relate in this article 
only to workers who are currently but 
not fully insured. The number of 
currently but not fully insured work- 
ers together with the number of fully 


Table 1.—Numbers of quarters of coverage required by workers of specified periods of birth for fully insured status (in event of death) 


and for permanently fully insured status 





















’ 
Requirement for Ear 
Quarters of coverage ' required for fully insured status in event of death in permanently fully | quarter when 
insured status number of 
First pos- 
Year and quarter of Quar- | sible quart-| required for 
birth Ist 2d Ist 2d Ist 2d Ist 2d Ist 2d 2d Ist 2d ters of | er when ly insured 
half half half half half half half half half half half half half cover- | coverage Status in 
1940 1940 1941 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 1956 1957 1957 | age re-| require- event ¢ 
quired | ment could de 
be met 
al (2) (3) (4) (9 (6) (7) (8 (9) (10) (11) (12 13) (14) (15 (16 
Age 21 attained in 
1937 or later 
1920-4th quar f 6 6 6 f 6 6 6 ¢ 6 29 40 4-194¢ 1962 
1920-3d quar 6 f 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 29-30 40 4-1946 Of 
1920-2d quar ( 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 30 40 4-1946 Y, 
1920-Ist quar t 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 30-31 40 4-1946 2-1961 
1919-4th quar t 6 6 6 6 f 6 f 7 31 40) 4-1946 
1919-3d quar t 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6-7 7-8 = 31-32 10 4-1946 
1919-2d quar t 6 6 6 6 6 6 t 7 8 32 40 41-1946 
1919-Ist quar 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6-7 7-8 5-9 32-33 40 41-1946 
1918-4th quar 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 8 9 33 40 4-194¢ wil) 
1918-3d quar 6 6 t 6 6 6 6-7 7-8 4 9-10 33-34 4) 4-1946 4-1959 
1918-2d quar 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 Q 10 34 40 4-1946 I59 
1918-Ist quar t 6 6 6 th 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 34-35 40) 14-1946 2 
1917-4th quar t 6 6 6 6 7 8 9 10 ll 35 40 4~1946 59 
1917-3d quar t 6 6 6 6-7 7-8 s 9 o-1K 10-11 11-12 35-36 40 41-1946 { 58 
1917-2d quar f 6 6 6 7 = 9 0 11 12 36 4() 4-1946 158 
1917-Ist quar 6 f 6 6-7 7-8 &-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 36-37 40 4-1946 8 
1916-4th quar 6 6 6 7 & 4 10 11 12 13 37 40 4-1946 R 
1916-3d quar 6 6 6-7 7-8 sg 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 37-38 4() 4-1946 4~1957 
1916-2d quar 6 6 7 8 if) 10 ll 12 13 14 38 410 4-1946 7 
1916-Ist quar 6 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 38-39 40 4-1946 7 
Age 21 attained before 
1937 but age 65 
not attained until 
1937 or later: 
1892-1915 6 7 & 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 39 40 40 40 4-1946 1-1957 
1891-3d or 4th quar 6 7 . 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 39 39 39 39 3-1946 V5e 
1891-Ist or 2d quar 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 38 38 38 38 2-1946 1-195¢ 
1879-3d or 4th quar 6 7 S 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 15 15 15 15 3-1940 44 
1879-Ist or 2d quar 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 2-1940 944 
1878-3d or 4th quar 6 7 & 9 10 11 12 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 1-1940 3-1943 
1878-Ist or 2d quar 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 4~-1939 1-194 
1877-3d or 4th quar ti 7 7 y 10 11 ll 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 3-1939 3~1942 
1877-Ist or 2d quar 6 7 S 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2-1939 1-1942 
1876-3d or 4th quar 6 7 s 9 y 9 y 9 9 i) 9 9 rf) 9 1-1939 31941 
1876-Ist or 2d quar § 7 8 8 8 ~ . 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 4-1938 1-1941 
1875-3d or 4th quar 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 3-1938 1940 
1875-Ist or 2d quar 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 (i 6 6 6 6 6 2-1938 1-1940 
1874, 1873, 1872 ( 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 (2) 1-1940 
Age 65 attained before 
1937: 
1871 or earlier 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 ( 6 6 32-1940 1-1940 
1 If 2 numbers are given, the smaller number is the requirement in the first 3 Year and quarter of birth—Continued Earliest attainment—C ontinued 
months of the period shown in the column heading, larger number in the last 1873-Ist quar ) 
3 months. 1872-4th quar... 2-1939 
2 Since workers could not have wages in covered employment before 1939 after 1872-3d « var za 2 19 
attainment of age 65, earliest calendar quarter in which 6 quarters of coverage 1872-2d } oy 11939 
could be obtained would be as follows: 1872-Ist quar 1-1940 
Year and quarter of birth Earliest attainment ’ Workers born in 1871 or earlier could not have wages in covered employment 
NN Gila aah acidial dines cia rantdhhics dae hint mh idealised ama 2-1938 before 1939 and therefore could not obtain their sixth quarter of coverage before the 
1873-2d, 3d, or 4th quar 2-1938 second quarter of 1940 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of workers with insured status (in event of death) as of various dates, 1940-42,' and average primary benefits 


on January 1, 1942 





[Number in thousands] 
‘ Approximate average 
Number currently but : 
: . 4 wimary benefit on 
Number fully insured on —. fully insured Sp i 1942, pe 
- workers 2 
Sex and year of birth — eas as 
wes Currently 
7 June 30, : ; 2 al = ‘ ’ fully in- but not 
Jan. 1, 1940 1940 July 1, 1940 Jan. 1, 1941 | July 1,1941| Jan. 1, 1942) Jan. 1, 1941, Jan. 1, 1942 sured 5 fully in- 
sured 
| 
Total_-- 22, 748 24, 382 23, 407 23, 968 24, 648 25, 556 694 1, 784 $25. 00 $14. 00 
————— = —_ — ———— —— = —= a — ——== 
Male workers, total 17, 068 18, 233 17, 554 17, 940 | 18, 411 19, 066 | 468 1, 277 26. 50 14. 50 
———EEEE = — —EEE —_ - | — _ — —— 
1920 and later 234 353 353 545 | 800 1, 169 | ce Suen i ee ee 
1910-19. _. 5, 132 5, 610 5, 407 5, 652 5, 885 6, 134 | 168 450 24. 00 14.00 
1900-09 4,990 5, 194 4, 982 | 4, 983 5, 008 5,044 146 394 | 28.00 | 15.00 
1890-99 3,614 3, 723 3, 580 | 3, 552 | 3, 542 3, 546 | 88 251 29. 00 15. 50 
1880-89 ‘ 2, 331 2, 389 2, 293 2, 254 2, 223 2, 211 53 154 28. 50 15.00 
1877-79 380 386 369 359 | 349 | 345 9 25 | 27. 50 14. 50 
1876 " 111 112 106 | 104 103 | 105 3 3 | 26. 50 14.00 
1875 ; ; 92 93 91 | 93 | 94 | 95 1 (*) 25. 50 ae 
1872-74. 184 203 203 | 209 212 215 SS ) arr 
1870-71 oo 61 | 61 | 69 72 | . | es 26. 00 ; 
1869 and earlier 109 109 120 | 123 | Sy eee 26. 00 . 
Female workers, total ), 680 6, 149 5, 853 6, 028 6, 237 | 6, 490 | 226 507 21.00 11. 50 
1920 and later 132 225 225 | 355 | 515 712 | 19.00 
1910-19 2, 572 2, 794 2, 678 2, 749 2, 817 2, 884 | 96 200 | 20.00 11.00 
1900-09 _ _ . 1, 586 | 1, 671 | 1, 569 | 1, 555 1, 550 | 1, 548 78 187 | 21. 50 11. 50 
1890-99. - 879 918 867 860 | 856 | 852 37 90 22. 00 | 12.00 
1880-89 _ . . . 404 417 | 394 | 387 | 379 | 374 | 13 27 21. 50 12. 00 
1877-79 56 57 54 | 53 | 51 50 2 3 21. 50 | 11. 50 
1876_. 16 16 | 15 | 15 15 15 | (4) (4) SEP Tikccseewe . 
1875. 13 13 | 13 | 13 | 13 13 | (4 (4) 3 | 
1872-74. _ - 22 24 24 25 25 | 26 | Saue ae 19. 00 
1870-71 7 7 s 8 8 | | 21. 50 | 
7 7 8 8 | 8 k | aes 


1869 and earlier 





1 Computed from 1937-41 continuous work-history sample, corrected for known 
deaths and estimated unreported deaths, for unknown ages, for 1937-40 carry- 
over wages included in 1941 postings, and for estimated 1937-41 carry-over wages 
to be included in 1942 and subsequent years’ postings. 

2 Average amount on basis of which survivor benefits would be computed if 


insured workers represent the total 
number of workers upon whose deaths 


benefits would become payable. 


Number of Insured Workers 
Although the number of fully in- 
sured workers has increased from 
each calendar year to the next, the 
growth has not been continuous (ta- 
ble 2). From 22.7 million at the be- 
ginning of 1940 the number increased 
to 24.4 million at the end of June, 
since throughout the first half of the 
year the quarter-of-coverage require- 
ment remained at 6, and many work- 
ers with only 4 or 5 quarters of cov- 
erage at the beginning of the year 
were able to obtain their sixth quarter 
during the first half. At the begin- 
ning of the second half of the year, 
however, the requirement moved to 7 
quarters for all workers born between 
the middle of 1875 and the end of 1915 
(table 1). Since about a million of 
these workers had acquired exactly 6 
quarters by the end of the first half of 
the year, they lost fully insured status 
during the night of June 30, leaving 
only 23.4 million fully insured on July 


than 500 workers. 


1. Some of the million workers 
quickly regained fully insured status 
in the second half of the year by ac- 
quiring a seventh quarter of coverage; 
in the interim, many of them were 
currently insured. 

Similarly, between December 31, 
1940, and January 1, 1941, the num- 
ber of fully insured workers dropped 
from 25.0 million to 24.0 million, and 
presumably similar decreases occurred 
at the end of subsequent half-year 
periods. The figures shown for the 
number fuliy insured at the begin- 
ning of a calendar year (or half year) 
are really low points and tend to un- 
derrepresent the average insured pop- 
ulation. Thus, for example, the num- 
ber of workers fully insured during 
the calendar year 1940 averaged about 
23.9 million, whereas the mean of the 
numbers fully insured respectively at 
the beginning of 1940 and the begin- 
ning of 1941 was only about 23.4 
million. 

For certain of the year-of-birth 
groups represented in table 2, the 
growth in the number fully insured 
is not offset by loss of insured status 


worker died in first quarter 


of 1942. Averages not computed on basis of less 


_ § For workers aged 65 and over, averages relate to all fully insured workers 
irrespective of entitlement to primary benefits. 
4 Less than 500 workers. 


due to increasing quarter-of-cover- 
age requirements. Workers born be- 
fore the second half of 1875, for ex- 
ample, cannot lose fully insured status 
once it is acquired; the number fully 
insured in that group therefore can be 
reduced only by deaths, and the num- 
ber of insured worker deaths has been 
outweighed by the number of addi- 
tional workers who have acquired 
their sixth quarter of coverage. 

Workers born in 1871 or earlier 
could not possibly acquire their sixth 
quarter of coverage until the second 
quarter of 1940, since the employment 
of these workers was not covered un- 
der the program until 1939. Hence, 
no workers with those birth years were 
fully insured at the beginning of 1940. 
Almost 200,000, however, became in- 
sured in the second quarter of the 
year, and considerable numbers in 
each subsequent quarter. 

The intermediate year - of - birth 
groups (1876-1909) showed little in- 
crease, and in most cases a decrease, 
from one year to the next, in the num- 
ber fully insured, because the con- 
tinual increase in the number of re- 
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quired quarters of coverage limited 
the growth in the number acquiring 
fully insured status, and such incre- 
ments generally were more than offset 
by deaths and, to a lesser extent, by 
workers’ loss of fully insured status. 
However, for the youngest year-of- 
birth group (1920 and later) and 
partly for the group born in 1910-19, 
only 6 quarters of coverage were 
required for fully insured status 
throughout the period covered by 
table 2, in which case, a decrease in 
the number of insured workers could 
occur only by death, a relatively minor 
hazard at these ages. However, the 
rapid growth in the number of fully 
insured in the youngest year-of-birth 
group was due primarily to the fact 
that they all were under age 20 at 
the beginning of 1940 and therefore 
only recent entrants to the labor 
force, while many had become age 
20 or 21 by the beginning of 1942; by 
the latter date, many more had been 
in covered employment for 6 or more 
quarters. On an attained-age basis, 
the number of fully insured workers 
under age 25 increased from 3.9 mil- 
lion on January 1, 1940, to 4.7 million 
2 years later. Increases for other at- 
tained-age groups are shown in the 
following estimates (in thousands): 





| Number fully insured as of— 











Attained age |_ ee a 
last birthday | ] 
Jan. 1, 1940 | Jan. 1, 1941 | Jan. 1, 1942 
Total ae 22, 748 | 23, 968 | 25, 556 
Under 25. ..._| 3, 937 4, 366 4, 707 
25-34... 7, 749 | 7, 87 8, 329 
= | », 413 5, 545 | 5, 852 
45-54. 3, 663 3, 767 | 3, 975 
55-64... } 1, 780 1 874 | 2. 006 
545 | 687 


65 and over-_. 206 
| | 





Female workers showed a propor- 
tionately greater increase from Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, to January 1, 1942, in 
the aggregate number fully insured 
than did male workers, primarily be- 
cause of the substantial increase in 
the number under age 25 (chart 1). 

All workers who are fully insured 
and have attained age 65 are also 
permanently fully insured. Younger 
workers can also become permanently 
fully insured if-.they acquire the 
number of quarters of coverage which 
they will need for fully insured status 
at age 65. At the beginning of 1942, 
more than 1.3 million workers aged 
59 and over had become permanently 
fully insured. Their distribution by 
year of birth and sex was as follows: 





| 

Workers perma- 

nently fully in- 

sured on Jan. 1, 
1942 (thousands) 


Attained | 
Year of birth | age,last | 
| birthday ‘oe ane 














- Fe- 

| Total | Male male 
ee eee reas __..| 1,387 | 1,186 151 
1880-82 a Yo" ee | 290 | 254 36 
1877-79 -| 62-64__- 360 | 315 45 
1876 and ear- | 65 and over. 687 617 70 


lier. 











As stated above, it is estimated that 
somewhat more than 1 million work- 
ers under age 65 were permanently 
fully insured at the beginning of 1944, 
and in addition there were about 1 
million fully insured workers who had 
attained age 65, making a total of 
about 2 million workers with per- 
manently fully insured status. 


Average Primary Benefits 

of Insured Workers 

The term “primary benefit” usually 
refers to the amount of the monthly 
benefit paid under the program to 
eligible retired workers who have at- 
tained age 65. The same term, how- 
ever, is also applicable to the amount 
upon which survivors benefits would 
be based in the event of an insured 
worker’s death. If therefore, at his 
death, the amount of a worker’s pri- 
mary benefit was determined to be 
$20, any widow’s current benefits pay- 
able to his widow would amount to 
$15 monthly (three-fourths of the pri- 
mary benefit), and each child’s bene- 
fit would be $10 monthly (half the 
primary benefit) , subject, of course, to 
the limitations on maximum family 
benefits specified in the act.‘ 

The approximate average primary 
benefit of insured workers as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1942 (shown in the last two 
columns of table 2) indicates the 
average amount on which survivors’ 
benefits would be computed were the 
worker to die in the first quarter of 
1942. It is also the average amount 
of primary benefit to which the worker 
could become entitled if he were at 
least 65 years old, were fully insured, 
and filed application for primary 
benefits in the first quarter of 1942. 


‘For the method of computing the pri- 
mary benefit and the various dependents’ 
and survivors’ benefits, see secs. 202, 203, 
and 209 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended; or “Federal Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance: A Summary of the 1939 
Amendments,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 3-18. 


Chart 1.—Number of women and men 
fully insured as of January 1, 1940, 
and 1942, by age 
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In calculating these averages, which 
were derived from the data of the 
1937-41 continuous work-history sam- 
ple, it was necessary to make a num- 
ber of estimated corrections corre- 
sponding to the corrections made in 
deriving the estimates of insured 
survivors (see footnote 1 of table 2). 
Moreover, for workers aged 65 or over, 
the calculated average allows for the 
fact that for workers entitled to pri- 
mary benefits the amount becomes 
fixed as of the date of entitlement. 

The marked difference between the 
average primary benefits for the fully 
insured and those for the currently 
but not fully insured arises from the 
fact that for the latter it was gen- 
erally necessary to average the aggre- 
gate wages in covered employment 
over the 5 years since 1936, even 
though most of them had received 
taxable wages during only a brief pe- 
riod. A worker with earnings from 
covered employment in only the last 6 
calendar quarters of 1937-41, even 
though such earnings were at. the rate 
of $100 per month, might have only a 
$30 average monthly wage as defined 
in the act. 
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Workers Awarded 

Primary Benefits 

During the 3 years 1940-42, some 
347,000 workers retired and became 
entitled to primary benefits.° A com- 
parison of the distribution of these 
retired workers by year of birth, sex, 
and quarter of entitlement to benefits 
(table 3) with the distribution of 
fully insured workers by year of birth 
and sex (table 2) indicates the vary- 
ing incidence of retirement among 
the different age and sex groups. 

For example, an estimated 206,000 
workers born in 1872-74 were fully 
insured as of January 1, 1940, (table 
2). These were the only workers 
eligible for primary benefits at the 
beginning of 1940. During the first 
quarter of that year about 25,000 
workers became eligible among those 
who attained age 65 during the quar- 
ter, and a number of workers born in 
1872-74 obtained their sixth quarter 
of coverage. 

Only 47,000 workers became en- 
titled to primary benefits in the first 
quarter of 1940 (table 3); most of 
them were workers born in 1872-74. 
Only a few thousand workers born in 
those years became entitled in any 
subsequent quarter. Thus, by the 
end of 1942, probably not more than 

5 Only those primary benefits awarded 


through the end of 1942 were included; 
see footnote to table 3. 


half the eligible workers born in 
1872-74 had become entitled to pri- 
mary benefits. In each quarter of 
1940 and 1941, between 4,000 and 5,000 
workers currently attaining age 65 
became entitled to primary benefits. 
The remaining entitlements in the 
year of attainment of 65 were those o1 
workers who had attained age 65 in 
some previous quarter of the year. 
Both among the workers born in 
1872-74 who became eligible for pri- 
mary benefits in the first quarter of 
1940 and among those workers born 
in 1875 or 1876 who became eligible 
in the quarter of attainment of age 
65, those who actually filed for pri- 
mary benefits when they first became 
eligible constituted, by and large, a 
group whose employment history as 
well as employment prospects were 
subnormal. In general they were 
either workers who, because of disa- 
bility or unemployment, had actually 
withdrawn from covered employment 
some time before they became eligible 
for primary benefits, or those whose 
employment had been somewhat ir- 
regular, barely providing the neces- 
sary quarters of coverage. Many of 
the latter might still have occasional 
jobs in covered employment, but in 
most cases it was worth their while 
to apply immediately for benefits, as 
they could draw benefit payments in 
whatever months they were not earn- 


ing as much as $15 in covered em- 
ployment. The whole group, because 
of their history of noncontinuous em- 
ployment, had lower average wages 
and therefore lower primary benefits 
than were typical of the total group 
who became eligible either in the first 
quarter of 1940 or upon subsequent 
attainment of age 65. There were, of 
course, some workers among these 
first entitlements whose covered em- 
ployment had been continuous, but 
they were in the minority. 

Despite the more advanced age of 
the fully insured workers born before 
1872, the rate at which they became 
entitled to benefits was somewhat less 
than that of fully insured workers 
born in 1872-74. The workers born 
before 1872 who did become eligible 
in 1940 had necessarily had relatively 
continuous covered employment, since 
they had to obtain 6 quarters of cover- 
age in no more than 8 calendar quar- 
ters. Those who did become entitled 
in 1940 had higher primary benefits on 
the average than the primary bene- 
ficiaries born in 1872-76. 

Two other interesting observations 
may be drawn from table 3: (1) slight 
peaks in entitlements occurred in the 
first quarter of 1941 and the first 
quarter of 1942, which were probably 
due to the tendency of both employers 
and employees to favor January 1 as 
a retirement date; and (2) the pro- 


Table 3.—Number of workers awarded primary benefits in 1940-42,' by year and quarter of entitlement 


{In thousands] 





Workers becoming entitled in— 






























































, 1941 1942 

Sex and year of birth aand ad SE ee ne De ee a: AE: + 
spisiapeenieiicniain - -— : | ) eee 
lm First | Second | Third | Fourth | rota) | First | Second | Third | Fourth | pot.) First | Second | Third | Fourth 
Total quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | ; quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | “ | Quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
| | Ss A IEEE Kees BES (MES PIENS Sriek SS epee Brae, 
| een | 143.0 46.7| 320 | 36.6 | 27.7 | 110.7 31.0 | 28.5 26.0) 25.2} 92.9 29.6 25.8 22.1 | 15.4 
SS = = ———— SSO OOOO | > omnes Een | SS | ee SS a — | —— ——_— 

Male _ workers, | af aa ' a 
i re "| 196.9{ 41.2 | 2.6| 825] 24.6 97.2] 27.4] 25.1 22.7} 22.0/ 80.8 26.0 22.6 19.1 13. 1 
ws ec ore ESTE Jas-anee- kpas sca h Séaamea er. lochs eae | 121/ 43 5.2 | 5.2 4.4 
STL: ERT SIERRAS STIR AE lee REY 23.0 | 4.4 a7; 6S? 6.8] 11.3 4.7 3.0 22 | 4 
22 6 3.5 | 5.6 6.5 7.0| 123 4.5 | 3.0 | 2.5 23) 7.7 2.6 2.2 | 1.7 | 1,2 
29.9 18.5 4.8 3.8 2.8 9.0 2.9 | 2.4 1.9 1.8 6.3 2.0 1.9 1.5 | 9 
24.6 14.7 | 4.1 3.3 2.5 7.9 2.5 | 21 1.7 16] 5.4 1.9 1.5 1.3 iv 
13.3 4.5 | 3.3 3.1 2.4 7.6 2.4 | 2.0 1.6 16; 58 1.8 ae 1.4 9 
i & | eee 3.3 4.9 aS) te3 S71 3.5 3.1 28/ 9.1 3.1 2.6 | 2.1 1.3 
25.0 | 7.5| 10.9 6.6 | 24.3 7.0 | 6.4 5.8 | 5.1 | 16.1 | 5.6 4.5 | 3.7 | 2.3 
| 

16.1 5. 5 | 3.4 | 4.1 3.1 13.5 3.6 | 3.4 | 3.3 | 33) 7 3.6 3.2 | 3.0 | 2.3 
‘ = cae EA eRe rxetst |. sped | soe I nor- “aT "49 
eee tis, BES, Lae ee 7 1.0 | 1.1 | 1.3 2.0 .8 5 | 41 :3 
3.5 6 8 1.0 11} 20 <a 5 | 4] 4 | 1,2 4 3 | 3 | 2 
4.2 | 2.5 | oa .6 .4/ 165] 5 4 | 3 a 1.0 = .3 | a :3 
3.4 1.9 | .6 | 5 ol - MAI 3 | A ze a 8 . aa .2 sl 
ricerca Mam .5 | 4 ‘4 3] .9] _ .3 2 3 :8 2 2 2 "2 
871-70 | oa neal 3 .6 £1 £81 .4 .4 .4 3 1.0 .3 . .3 | 7 
1869 and earlier.------| 2.2 |... 6 1.0 | 6} 24] ae .6 .6 15 1.6 .4 4 13 





1 Many awards in 1943 related to entitlements as of a prior year. 


especially those of the last quarter. 


If these were included, the figures for the last 2 quarters of 1942 would be particularly increased— 
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Table 4.—Number and average amount of primary benefit awards, proportion of primary 
beneficiaries ee in supplementary: benefits awarded, and distribution of 
supplementary benefits by type, by age and sex of primary beneficiary, 1940-42 





Primary benefits 























Number of supplementary ! bene- 


Primary bene- 
fit awards, per 1,000 primary 


ficiaries on 





awarded whose wage beneficiaries 
Age ? and sex of primary —— records op |—_——— -——_——— 
beneficiary plementary 
benefits were 
r . Average awarded, per — Wife’s Child’s 
Number! smount | 1,000 primary Total benefits benefits 
beneficiaries 

Males, total $23. 57 | 326 344 282 62 
65 23, 68 212 240 143 oa 
66 22.79 255 278 198 80 
67 23. 08 | 295 312 249 63 
68... 23. 52 346 361 309 52 
69 24. 07 407 417 378 39 
70-74 ‘ 24. 05 466 475 448 27 
75 and over... 23. 55 490 493 483 10 
Married males, total ‘ 439° 461 385° 76 
65 270 303 188 115 
66 331 360 264 96 
67 389 410 334 76 
68 465 483 419 4 
+See . 44 558 510 458 
70-74 e 45, 679 | 653 664 631 33 
75 and over 16, 764 | 794 798 784 i4 
Nonmarried ! males, total ‘ 81, 823 | 22.31 | 17 23 23 
65_- . 23, 637 | 21. 84 30 40 40 
eee 11, 234 | 21. 29 24 31 31 
es 7, 735 21.79 | 18 24 24 
aR | 65,547 | 22.31 | 14 | 17 17 
aes 4, 556 | 23.19 | 12 15 15 
70-74 iuiede 18, 676 | 23.11 | 7 12 12 
75 and over........ --| 10,438 23. 04 2 | 4 4 

Females, total } 4,79; wweée7] ® #£#| @® [.. Ome 

Re ed | 16,448 18, 23 (4) } (4) 
66... 6, 884 17. 96 1 1 
67_. 4, 308 18. 60 () (4) (4) 
| Ste area 2,815 19, 12 0 | 0 0 
aA | 2,277] 19. 40 4 | 4 4 
70-74 snhoen 7 anol 6, 860 19. 80 0 0 0 
75 and over. - | 2, 137 19. 59 0 0 
| 
1 Includes only initial entitlements (see text, foot- 3 Single, widowed, divorced, or of unknown mari . 
7 tal status. 


note 7). 

3 Age on last birthday before entitlement. 
portion of female primary benefici- 
aries has gradually increased, as a 
result of the fact that women who 
become eligible for primary benefits 
have a higher entitlement rate than 
do men—probably because women’s 
health and employment opportunities 
deteriorate to a greater extent at 
advanced ages. 

It is clear that the probability of 
retirement among workers eligible for 
primary benefits has been very large- 
ly dependent upon employment and 
other economic conditions. When 
employment opportunities are favor- 
able for the older worker, as in the 
last few years, workers are able more 
readily to keep their jobs at advanced 
ages and are less likely to give them 
up voluntarily in order to obtain the 
relatively small retirement benefits. 
Moreover, the retirement benefits be- 
come less attractive in a period of 
high prices which accompany full 
employment. 

Those who are becoming entitled 


4 Less than 0.5 per 1,000. 


to primary benefits today include: 
(1) workers whose ill health has 
forced them from regular employ- 
ment; (2) those engaged for the most 
part in noncovered employment, who 
can continue to receive retirement 
benefits even though they continue 
to work; (3) those forced into retire- 
ment because of employer practices 
or for various other reasons; and (4) 
a comparative few who retire volun- 
tarily, many of whom have a substan- 
tial amount of savings or other in- 
come with which to supplement their 
benefits. The first three groups in- 
clude many who are in covered em- 
ployment some months and out of it 
in others, so that they find it advan- 
tageous to be on the benefit rolls and 
draw benefits for the months in which 
they are out of covered employment. 

Although the retirements at age 65 
in particular have been reduced by 
the increasingly favorable employ- 
ment conditions since 1939, they have 
nevertheless accounted for a large 


portion of the total primary benefits 
awarded. Almost one-third of the 
men, and about two-fifths of the 
women, to whom primary benefits 
were awarded in 1940-42 were 65 
years of age at retirement (table 4). 

The awards of supplementary 
benefits for wives and children of re- 
tired workers show a varying inci- 
dence according to the age of the re- 
tired worker.’ Only about 25 percent 
of the primary benefits awarded to 
married men aged 65 were accom- 
panied by the initial entitlement‘ of a 
wife or child, and more than one- 
third of these supplementary awards 
were made to children. Almost 80 
percent of the awards to married men 
aged 75 or over at time of retirement 
,included the award of a supplement- 
ary benefit—virtually all of them to 
wives. 

To some extent, the nonentitle- 
ment of a wife may be due to her not 
filing because she has become en- 
titled to a primary benefit in her own 
right, or is working in covered em- 
ployment, or cannot qualify under 
the statutory definition of “wife.” 
By far the largest proportion of non- 
entitlements, however, were due to 
the fact that the wife was under age 
65 at the time of her husband’s en- 
titlement; in such cases, of course, 
the wife can become entitled to bene- 
fits when she reaches age 65. Dur- 
ing 1940-42, there were 18,179 awards 
of wife’s benefits under subsequent 
entitlement. 

The average primary benefit was 
significantly higher for men than for 
women and also higher for married 
men than for the nonmarried.* These 
differences are found when the re- 
spective average primary benefits of 
the individual age groups are com- 
pared. The 1940 census shows a 
greater proportion of the married men 
than the nonmarried in the labor 
force in each age group. It appears 
that married men in general are a 


*For a more detailed analysis of the 
family relationships found in benefit 
awards (but limited to the awards of the 
year 1940) see Immerwahr, George E., 
“Family Composition of Workers Repre- 
sented in Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Claims,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, No. 12 (December 1941), pp. 18-30. 

7 Cases in which a wife becomes entitled 
to a wife’s benefit, or a child to a child’s 
benefit, in the same month that the work- 
er becomes entitled to a primary benefit. 

8Single, widowed, divorced, or of un- 
known marital status. 
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higher salaried group, with better 
health, better employment opportuni- 
ties, and consequently larger average 
earnings. The higher average pri- 
mary benefit of married men is largely 
responsible for the fact that benefits 
awarded to wives have been greater 
than half the average primary bene- 
fit of all retired male workers. 

Reference has already been made 
to the fact that workers to whom pri- 
mary benefits were awarded during 
1940-42 constituted, for the most part, 
a segment of the fully insured having 
subnormal employment history. The 
average for retired workers was 
$22.98 in contrast to about $26.00 for 
fully insured workers who were over 
age 65 as of January 1, 1942, and had 
not become entitled to primary bene- 
fits (and about $25.00 for all fully in- 
sured workers over age 65). 


Deceased Workers Represented 
in Death-Benefit Awards 


The number of deaths among in- 
sured workers has increased from year 
to year, but because of seasonal varia- 
tion in mortality rates the increase 
has not been continuous from quarter 
to quarter (table 5). The distribution 
of 1941 deaths »y quarter shows a 
slight seasonal variation, which will 


probably be repeated in much the 
same form for 1942 when 1943 awards 
relating to deaths in 1942 are in- 
cluded. Because of the more rapid 
growth in the number of workers cur- 
rently but not fully insured and those 
on the primary benefit rolls, deaths 
among these two groups have shown 
a more rapid increase than deaths 
among all insured workers. 

The deaths recorded in the awards 
of 1940-42, shown in table 5 by year 
of birth of the deceased wage earner, 
are shown in table 6 by attained age 
of the worker at time of death. The 
latter is more suitable for studying 
the differences, by age of deceased 
worker, in the family composition of 
the survivors who become entitled to 
benefits.’ 

Older workers are represented, in 
general, to a greater extent in death- 
benefit awards than younger workers, 
because of the increased mortality 
rates at advanced ages, which tend 
to offset the effect of the smaller 
number insured at the older ages 
(table 2). After the program has 
operated longer, the number of per- 
sons insured at the advanced ages will 
be much larger and their repre- 
sentation in death-benefit awards 


*See footnote 6. 


under initial entitlement will be even 
greater. 

Tne type and number of death 
benefits awarded depend not only on 
the age but also on the sex and mari- 
tal status of the deceased worker 
(table 6). Almost half the deaths of 
insured married men with respect to 
which benefits were awarded during 
1940-42 resulted in monthly benefit 
awards; in contrast, the correspond- 
ing proportions for the nonmarried 
men and for women were about one- 
eighth and one-twelfth, respectively. 
The rest of the deaths resulted: in 
lump-sum payments, which generally 
have much less value than monthly 
benefits. 

Similar variations in the propor- 
tion of the deaths resulting in month- 
ly benefit awards are found for indi- 
vidual age groups of each sex and 
marital-status category. The varia- 
tions are particularly wide in the case 
cf married male deceased workers, 
ranging from about 25 percent at ages 
55-64 to more than 70 percent at ages 
70 and over. 

There is an interesting progression 
in the proportion of monthly benefit 
awards with each successive age 
group. The proportion is somewhat 
lower for the youngest age group (un- 
der 25) than for the age group 25-44, 


Table 5.—Number of deaths (after 1939) of insured workers resulting in awards of lump-sum death payments or survivor monthly benefit 


recorded in awards of 1940-42 ' 


{In thousands] 





Deaths in— 






































¢ 1942 
Sex and year of birth of deceased worker 1oal a . - 7 
1940, total| | io | | f ree 
| Total | First Second | Third Fourth Total | First Second | Third Fourth 
| “ quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter | quarter 
YY aa a y Pe ees | - | | a 
Total_- 122.2 138.8 35.0 34.0 33.6 36. 2 128.0 | 39.3 87.5 | 34.7 | 16.5 
Male workers, total ~100.5| 1248| 314! 30.6 30.0 32.8| 115.6 35.6 33.8 31.2 15.0 
1920 and later ; 7 1.8 | 3 4 5 6 2.7 | 6 8 1.0 3 
1930-19 aches 10.7 12.5 2.7 3.1 3.4 3.3 11.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 1.3 
1900-09___- 15.5 17.1 | 4.1 4.3 4.2 | 4.5 15. 8 4.9 4.6 4.3 2.0 
1890-99 ___ Sp let 23.0 | 25.2 | 6.5 6.2 6.0 6.5 22.9 | ae 6.6 | 6.3 2.9 
1880-89 31.9 | 34. 4 8.9 8.5 | 8.1 | 8.9 31.6 9.9 9.5 7.9 4.3 
1870-79 23.7 26. 1 6.9 6.3 6.0 6.9 24.1 | 7.5 6.9 6.4 | 3.3 
1869 and earlier. -- 4.0 me 2.0 1.8 1.8 | 2 6.8 | 2.1 1.9 | 1.9 | 9 
Female workers, total 12.7 14.0 | 3.6 3.4 3.6 | 3.4 12. 4 3.7 3.7 3.5 1.5 
1920 and later -2 4 “t at a 1 4] a: ot 2 (2) ; 
1910-19__- . 3.7 2.9 | on an 8 7 2.3 | | .7 6 .3 
1900-09 2.8 | 2.8 .7 i Pe 7 2.7 | a -8 | 8] .4 
1890-99 2.9 3.2 | .8 8] 8 s 2.8 | .8 9 | 8 | 3 
1880-89 2.5 a7} —e .6 | I 7 2.4 | 8 7) 6 .3 
1870-79 1.5 1.7 | -5 .4 .4 a 1.4 | .4 4] .4 " 2 
1869 and earlier 1 3 1 1 Al @ 4 | 2 1] Al @ 
Total currently but not fully insured : 
workers 3 is 3 3.4 5 .6 1,2 1.1 6.2 | 2.1 1.8 | 1.6 7 
Total primary beneficiaries * wil caea ae 10.3 | 2.2 2.4 | 2.6 3.1 13. 2 3.6 | 3.7 3.9 2.0 





3 Included in total. Not all reported deaths of primary beneficiaries are in- 
cluded in the table, for some did not result in a new award (e. g., when the primary 
beneficiary was not survived by a widow eligible for benefits, but was survived by 
eligible children who had previously become entitled to supplementary benefits). 


1 Many awards in 1943 related to deaths in prior years. If these were included, 
the figures for the last 2 quarters of 1942 would be particularly increased—espe- 
cially those of the last quarter. 

2 Less than 50 deaths. 
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the group most likely to have children 
eligible for monthly benefits. The 
proportion is lower at ages 45-64, as 
many children of persons in this 
group have reached age 18. Begin- 
ning at about age 65, however, the 
proportion again begins to grow, since 
there is an increasing likelihood that 
the widows of the deceased married 
men have reached age 65 and are 
therefore immediately eligible for 
widow’s benefits. 

A different variation is found in the 
distribution of the survivors’ monthly 
benefits. An important additional 
factor in this case is the extent to 
which more than one monthly bene- 
fit may be payable with respect to 
one death. Although the deaths of 
married men cannot result in the pay- 
ment of parent’s benefits,” the effect 


” By statutory provision, parent’s bene- 
fit cannot be paid when a deceased insured 
worker is survived by a widow or unmar- 
ried child under age 18. 


of this factor is minor in comparison 
with the fact that awards of wid- 
ow’s and widow’s current benefits are 
limited to this group; furthermore, 
the average number of children eligi- 
ble for monthly benefits is signifi- 
cantly greater for married men than 
for either nonmarried men or for 
women. 

The average number of survivors’ 
monthly benefit awards during 1940—- 
42 was a little more than 1 per married 
male death, in contrast to about 1 
monthly benefit for every 6 nonmar- 
ried male deaths and about 1 for every 
10 female deaths. Among the differ- 
ent age groups of the deceased married 
men, the corresponding averages var- 
ied from less than one-half a monthly 
benefit per death at ages 65-69 to 
almost 2 per death at ages 3544. 

The average primary benefit of de- 
ceased male workers was, of course, 
greater than for female workers; it 
was also greater for married than for 


nonmarried men, for reasons already 
discussed. Within each sex and mar- 
ital status group, the average primary 
benefit increases with age, reach- 
ing a peak at about age 55 and then 
declining. The average of the group 
aged 70 and over is significantly 
higher, however, than that of the aged 
65-69 group, as it was for retired work- 
ers. The striking differences between 
the average primary benefits of the 
retired and those of the nonretired in- 
sured workers are not paralleled, how- 
ever, when the average primary bene- 
fits of deceased workers are compared 
with those of all insured workers, if 
allowance is made for the variation in 
the age distribution of the two groups. 
The awards resulting from deaths of 

, workers currently but not fully in- 
sured are combined in table 6 with the 
awards resulting from fully insured 
deaths. While separate tables relat- 
ing to the deaths of workers of each 
insured status would show quite differ- 


Table 6.—Deaths of workers (after 1939) on whose wages lump-sum death payments or survivor! monthly benefits were awarded, by 
age and sex of worker, and distribution of benefits awarded by type of benefit, 1940-42 





Age ? and sex of deceased worker 


Males, total 


Under 25. ......- 
idahesenee 


65-69 
70 and over 
Married males, total... 


Under 25 
25-34... 
35-44. .... 
45-54 

55-64 

65-69 

70 and over 


Nonmarried ‘ males, total 


Under 25 
25-34..... 


Females, total 


Under 25 
25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-69 _ _. 

70 and over 


Number of deceased 


workers represented in— 


Average tte 


| Number of; primary 




























deceased | benefit on Survivor! 
workers which Lump-sum | monthly 
represented) survivor awards, benefit 
in awards | benefitwas| number awards, 
based | per 1,000 number 
| deaths per 1,000 
| | deaths 
| 
349, 912 | $25. 67 | 627 373 
623 | 20. 80 
, 062 22. 26 
25. 53 | 
2 
4,179 21. 34 | 
26, 044 23. 09 
41, 783 26. 43 
68, 051 27.74 
76, O83 27.16 | 
7, 242 26. 02 
17, 350 27. 07 
89, 180 | 23. 05 
11, 444 20. 61 
| 14, 018 20.72 
| 12, 238 22. 46 
| 15, 126 24.17 | 
| 19, 555 24.17 
| 8, 658 23. 81 
8, 141 25. 84 | 
| 39, 125 19. 71 922 78 
RR sonar S ft ee Se 
3, 985 | 18. 54 960 40 | 
&, 052 18. 53 RR6 114 
&, 348 19. 63 863 137 
8, 666 20. 41 925 75 
6, 694 | 20. 36 976 24 
2, 279 20. 12 994 6 
1,10) 22. 81 999 1 





Number of survivor | monthly benefit awards per 
1,000 deceased workers 








as +. | Widow’s . . . 
. Widow's Child’s | Parent’s 
Total nafite | current vos het ee 
benefits benefits benefits | benefits 
| | 
| 
‘ews ie - — = 
852 70 241 535 6 
330 0 126 199 5 
226 0 365 849 12 
607 (3) 431 1, 162 14 
072 3 339 722 s 
452 38 148 264 2 
336 250 43 43 0 
494 | 465 14 l 0 
O82 | O4 323 z= 66 
182 | 0 471 71) 
772 | 0 562 1, 210 
, 942 { 558 1, 384 
, 243 3 414 S2¢€ 
538 47 187 304 
437 329 ay 52 
725 | 684 21 20 
179 _ 154 2 
19 12 d 
212 177 3. 
467 405 62 
300 254 4¢ 
119 109 10 
18 16 2 
4 4 0 
103 81 22 
49 | 46 3 
159 146 13 
186 | 149 37 
92 35 
26 11 l 





1 Only initial entitlements. Excludes those survivor monthly benefits which 


2 Age on last birthday before death. 


were based on a wage record which had already given rise to a lump-sum death 
payment or to other earlier awards of survivor monthly benefits. 


2 Less than 0.5 per 1,000 deaths. 
4 Single, widowed, divorced, or of unknown marital status. 
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ent characteristics, table 6 approxi- 
mates very closely such a table for 
fully insured deceased workers only, 
since few of the awards in 1940-42 
resulted from deaths of currently but 
not fully insured workers (table 5). 


Nonfiling or Delayed Filing 

It has been known for some time 
that a considerable number of poten- 
tial beneficiaries are not drawing the 
benefits for which they are eligible, 
because they do not file, or delay filing, 
claims for benefits. Until recently, 
the extent of this loss of benefits could 
be estimated only crudely. Now data 
from the 1937-41 continuous work- 
history sample and from claims give a 
clearer indication of the areas of the 
loss, though accurate evaluation of 
the amount of loss is still not entirely 
possible. 

Perhaps one-fifth of the workers 
who are eligible for primary benefits 
but do not apply for them fail to earn 
as much as $15 in covered employment 
in 1 or more months. Thus, a large 
number of persons eligible for but not 
receiving retirement benefits are, 
nevertheless, not cohtinuously engaged 
in covered employment, as is fre- 
quently assumed. In some cases they 
may be out of covered employment 
only temporarily, and the loss of a few 
months’ benefits may be offset by an 
increase in benefit at eventual retire- 
ment. For many persons who apply 
for primary benefits, however, an 
earlier application would have resulted 
not only in a longer period of drawing 
benefits, but also in larger benefits. 

There has also been delay in filing 
for wife’s benefits, particularly among 
wives who attain age 65 after their 
husbands’ entitlement to primary 
benefits. For some wives, the non- 
filing may result in no loss of benefits, 
i. e., if they are working in covered 
employment, or unable to qualify as a 
“wife” as defined in the act, or have 
already qualified for primary benefits 
in their own right. The extent of 
nonfiling, -however, appears to be 
too great to be explained wholly by 
ineligibility factors. 

Death claims also have been lower 
than what would reasonably be ex- 
pected. Estimates of death claims 
derived by the application of fairly 
low mortality rates suggest that per- 
haps as Many as one-fifth of the 
deaths of insured workers have not 
resulted in claims. There are, how- 


587817—44——_3 


ever, indications that most of the 
claims that are not filed involve 
merely the payment of lump-sum 
benefits. Even as late as 1943, more 
than 50 claims a month were being 
received for lump sums under the 
1935 act with respect to deaths before 
1940. This shows a significant delay 
in filing. Moreover, since applica- 
tions for lump-sum death payments 
under the 1939 amendments must be 
filed within 2 years of the worker’s 
death in order to be valid, the delay 
in filing may cause some claims to be 
disallowed. 

Survivors’ monthly benefits are also 
lost through delayed filing. Many 
widows who have attained age 65 
some time after their husbands have 
died have not filed promptly for wid- 
ow’s benefits. Also, a small percent- 
age of the widows and children have 
filed their claims for survivors’ 
monthly benefits at least 4 months 
after the worker’s death, with conse- 
quent loss of at least 1 month’s 
benefit. 


Future Developments 


The unusual economic conditions of 
the past few years have resulted in a 
greater increase in the number in- 
sured than would normally have oc- 
curred, particularly with respect to 
the currently insured. Also, greater 
employment opportunities for the 
aged have operated to reduce the 
number receiving primary benefits. 

After the war ends, however, the 
primary benefit rolls are expected to 
increase significantly, and a sub- 
stantial number of younger workers 
will shift back to their pre-war occu- 
pations, resulting, in many cases, in 
termination of covered employment 
and ultimately in loss of insured 
status. Thus, there may be a period 
during which the number of insured 
workers will increase less rapidly, or 
perhaps even decline. 

As the program matures, short- 
range economic changes will have less 
effect on the number fully insured, 
since workers will tend to have either 
considerably more, or considerably 
fewer, quarters of coverage than the 
required number. Moreover, the per- 
manently fully insured will become an 
ever greater segment of the entire 
group of fully insured—especially 
after 1956, when the 40-quarter maxi- 
mum requirement will become oper- 
ative. Thereafter, workers reaching 


age 65 will be able to have fully in- 
sured status even though their 
quarters of coverage are less than 
half—eventually (about 1980 and 
later) only one-fourth—of the elapsed 
quarters. 

Thus, workers eligible for primary 
benefits in the future are expected to 
include a greater proportion of work- 
ers with fragmentary covered employ- 
ment and consequently greater proba- 
bility of retirement. Many will have 
left covered employment—because of 
permanent invalidity, for example— 
a number of years prior to attain- 
ment of age 65. (At present, to be 
fully insured, a worker reaching age 
65 must have had some covered em- 
ployment within the last 4 years.) 
Workers with such an employment 
history would be expected to file 
claims for primary benefits promptly 
at age 65; their relatively greater 
representation among fully insured 
workers in the future will increase the 
proportion of eligible workers who will 
be receiving primary benefits. 

The proportion receiving retirement 
benefits will grow also because of a 
continuous increase in the average age 
of the fully insured workers aged 65 or 
over. The number of fully insured 
workers aged 70 or over will increase 
relatively more than the number aged 
65-69, and since the older age group 
would be expected to be represented 
on the benefit rolls to a greater ex- 
tent, the over-all proportion of eligible 
workers that will be retired will in- 
crease. During only 1 year—1941— 
the number of fully insured workers 
aged 70 or over increased from about 
30 percent to almost 32 percent of the 
total group aged 65 and over. Even- 
tually, they may constitute as much 
as one-half to two-thirds of the entire 
group eligible for primary benefits. 

The relatively greater growth in the 
number insured at the older ages will 
also result in a greater representation 
of the older workers among death 
claims and a resultant change in the 
composition of the survivors’ benefits 
awarded. Lump-sum payments and 
monthly benefits to aged widows will 
constitute a relatively greater propor- 
tion of the benefit awards. It is likely, 
too, that after the program has op- 
erated for a longer period there will 
be a greater public awareness of its 
provisions and a consequent reduction 
in the extent of under-filing and de- 
layed filing of claims. 
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A Health Service Plan for South Africa* 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1942, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
appointed a Commission on National 
Health Services to inquire into all 
aspects of national health from gen- 
eral medical practice to hospital serv- 
ices, medical training, nutrition, and 
housing. Since that time the Com- 
mission has been hearing evidence, 
with a view to legislation, and has re- 
ceived recommendations and pro- 
posals from various political and pro- 
fessional groups. 

A comprehensive proposal has been 
put forward by the Medical Associa- 
tion of South Africa, which has a 
membership of more than 2,000 doc- 
tors or about two-thirds of the reg- 
istered practitioners. The plan en- 
visages a national health program 
providing both medical care and gen- 
eral health services to all members 
of the community. It would be fi- 
nanced by the State, directed by a uni- 
fied authority, and the medical and 
allied professions would have pri- 
mary responsibility for the technical 
aspects of the program. While rec- 
ognizing that the system would have 
to be introduced gradually, because of 
the immediate lack of sufficient medi- 
cal personnel, the Medical Association 
nevertheless urges that first steps be 
taken as soon and as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The proposed plan was drawn up by 
the Medical Association’s Planning 
Committee, appointed in April 1941 
to outline the broad objectives of an 
ideal health service and to recom- 
mend a particular program which 
would command the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Association members. 
Early in 1942 the Committee pub- 
lished a statement of certain general 
principles which should underlie the 
Association’s proposals. In Decem- 
ber a questionnaire was sent to the 
members of the profession, accom- 


*This summary, prepared in the Divi- 
sion of Publications and Review, Execu- 
tive Director’s Office, is based on the fol- 
lowing sources: Supplements to the 
British Medical Journal, Jan. 1, 1944, pp. 
1-2, and Jan. 22, 1944, pp. 14-16; Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 49, No. 3 
(March 1944), pp. 392-394; Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security, Pro- 
visional Bulletin No. 4, pp. 25-29; A Na- 
tional Health Service, Cmd. 6502, London, 
1944. 


panied by a preliminary draft of the 
Planning Committee’s proposals and 
summaries of other proposals put for- 
ward by branches or individual 
members. 

From the replies to the question- 
naire, the Committee drew up a draft 
of recommendations embodying the 
basic principles and a detailed plan. 
Before its presentation to the Na- 
tional Health Services Commission, 
this draft was in turn submitted to 
the members of the Medical Associa- 
tion and approved by more than nine- 
tenths of the 785 members who voted. 
The Federal Council of the Medical 
Association assumed’ that unex- 
pressed views could be ignored; the 
members who did not reply were either 
indifferent or felt that a change was 
inevitable and that they would be 
“fitted in somehow” in the new sys- 
tem. 


Basic Principles 


The general principles formulated 
by the Planning Committee and ap- 
proved by the Federal Council 
stressed, first, that mere “doctoring” 
will not solve the health problem. 
The curative services must of course 
be increased and improved, but pre- 
vention is basic. Freedom from want 
and poverty will do more to build up a 
healthy community than any amount 
of medical treatment. The medical 
profession must take the lead in 
planning for the “future progres- 
sively-democratic medicine.” The 
British Medical Journal quotes the 
authors of the plan as saying “We are 
prepared on our own initiative to sur- 
render some of our independence and 
to become to the extent hereunder 
laid down ‘socialized.’ . . We are 
only prepared to do this, however, if 
we are satisfied that the State, as rep- 
resenting the people, will carry out its 
obligations for the successful working 
of a health service.” Among these ob- 
ligations, they include nutrition, re- 
search, housing, and public health 
services. 

The other principles are that a good 
health service can be evolved only 
under unified direction—that is, direc- 
tion should be centralized but activi- 


1Supplement to the British Medical 
Journal, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 2. 


ties decentralized; that such a health 
plan can be carried out only by State 
financing and by close cooperation be- 
tween the Ministries concerned and 
the medical and allied professions; 
and that these professions must have 
a direct voice in the organization and 
control of the service. 


Organization and Control 


The Planning Committee proposes 
a National Health Advisory Council 
which will plan and initiate the pro- 
gram and lay down the broad lines of 
policy. Probably its first work would 
be to draft a new health act to co- 
ordinate present agencies. The 
Council is to consist of 28 members: 9 
to be nominated by Government De- 
partments; 3 tc represent the public, 
éf whom one would represent native 
interests; and 16 to be technical mem- 
bers—8 of them medical practitioners 
elected by the Association and the 
others to include dentists, nurses, 
pharmacists, and medical auxiliaries. 

The policies determined by the 
Council would be carried out by a 
National Health Corporation, in which 
doctors and other health workers en- 
tering the service would be enrolled, 
under the authority of a board of 
Governors. The Board of Governors, 
with the Minister of Health as chair- 
man, would be the executive body; its 
members—4 medical and 4 represent- 
ing the other professions—would 
serve for a specified term and be 
eligible for reappointment for one 
further term only. The work of the 
Corporation would be subject to 5- 
year scrutiny by Parliament, and its 
charter to a 10-year renewal. 

The Board would be responsible for 
providing a comprehensive health 
service and for spending national 
health funds appropriated to it in 
the form of block grants. It would be 
empowered to acquire, build, and own 
hospitals, clinics, and health centers, 
and to make contracts with any 
State, provincial, or municipal au- 
thority for carrying out the social and 
environmental health services. It 
would also be the appointments board 
for senior central and regional of- 
ficers of the Corporation. There 
would be close relation between the 
Board of Governors and the Advisory 
Council; in fact, all professional mem- 
bers of the Board would be members 
of the Council. 
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Regional Administration 


For administrative purposes the 
country is divided into 19 regions, 
each of about half a million popula- 
tion, large enough to justify a major 
general hospital of 1,000 beds with a 
full-time specialist staff, as well as 
smaller auxiliary hospitals, strategi- 
cally placed and staffed by general 
practitioners, with consultant special- 
ists. Each region would have two 
regional directors, one for the pro- 
tective or general health services, one 
for the curative or mcdical-care serv- 
ices. They would be assisted by an 
advisory technical commitee. A 
regional public relations committee, 
comprising representatives of local 
authorities, and possibly employers’ 
associations and trade-unions, would 
deal with problems of coordination 
within the area. The function of the 
regional administration would be to 
see that the central plans were carried 
out in the area, and to forward plans, 
suggestions, and criticisms to the 
central administration. 


Health Centers Based 
on Hospitals 


The protective and curative services 
are focused in health centers through- 
out the country. In rural areas a 
center may require only one practi- 
tioner; centers in cities may require a 
dozen doctors, including general prac- 
titioners, dentists, and pharmacists, as 
well as the doctors administering the 
general health services for which the 
general practitioner is not responsible. 
The centers would be linked closely 
with the nearest auxiliary hospital, to 
which the doctors working in the 
center will be attached. Buildings of 
a considerable size are contemplated; 
each doctor would have his own con- 
sulting room, and a separate consult- 
ing room would be available for the 
visiting specialist. A small theater 
for minor surgery, an X-ray room, a 
pathological room for simple diagnos- 
tic work, and a pharmacy should be 
included. The health center is visual- 
ized as a hospital without in-patients. 
However, if there is no hospital within 
a reasonable distance, the center 
might have a few beds for emergency 
and observation cases and possibly for 
normal confinements. In the country, 
mobile medical, dental, and laboratory 
vans may be used. At each center the 
medical staff, sitting as a technical 


committee, would arrange hours of 
work, night calls, holidays, and other 
details. 


Relationship of Doctor 

and Patient 

The patient should have free choice 
of doctor among the general practi- 
tioners attached to the center, and the 
doctor the right to decline to accept 
the patient. A limit must be set, 
however, to the number of patients 
any doctor can accept. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases should a patient be 
allowed to choose a doctor at a center 
outside his own area, and home visits 
by the doctor (always to be discour- 
aged except in case of necessity) 
should be strongly deprecated if not 
actually forbidden outside the area. 

The plan gives the bulk of the cura- 
tive work to the general practitioner. 
Arrangements are suggested whereby 
the general practitioner, when he has 
reached the limit of his skill or when 
the patient requests, even though the 
doctor thinks it unnecessary, must 
refer the patient to the appropriate 
specialist and must cooperate in car- 
rying out the treatment when the 
patient leaves the specialist’s hands. 
This is not to be construed as unfair 
discrimination against the general 
practitioner. His role is not only 
that of “family guide, philosopher, 
and friend” but that of an expert in 
diagnosis and treatment of a wide va- 
riety of conditions. 


Status and Qualifications 
of Practitioners 


Doctors working for the health cen- 
ter are to be employed by the National 
Health Corporation. They are to be 
free to come into or leave the Corpo- 
ration as they wish and while in the 
service are free to express opinions 
and give advice or criticism. They 
must be adequately remunerated and 
housed, with sufficient off-duty time, 
regular holidays, and a “refresher 
vacation” every 5 years. Within their 
general field they must have op- 
portunity for acquiring and utilizing 
special skill and be able to keep in 
contact with their colleagues at the 
health center and the hospital. 

The British Medical Journal com- 
ments that “a study of the South 
African proposals shows that the 
Medical Association has done its best 
to secure a proper recognition of the 
doctor’s place in the community, as 


interpreted by remuneration and 
status, but has also been concerned 
to develop the newer conception of 
the duty of the profession to the com- 
munity, alike in the emphasis on posi- 
tive health instead of the mere rem- 
edying of ailments, and in the move- 
ment away from the competitive and 
towards the cooperative ideal.” ” 

A salary scale of three grades is 
proposed, ranging from £900 to £3,000.° 
At the outset, appointments at all 
grades will have to be made; when 
the service reaches its normal level, 
recruitment is to depend largely on 
apprenticeships. To meet the prob- 
lem of obtaining the same quality of 
service in rural areas as in towns or 
cities, it is proposed that the rural 
practitioner should receive, in gen- 
eral, a higher grading than his town 
colleague. 

Qualified medical-school graduates 
joining the service must serve a 3-year 
apprenticeship. The. first year will 
be spent in a general or auxiliary hos- 
pital. If at that time the apprentice 
wishes to specialize, and his wish is 
approved, he will spend the next 2 
years in hospital appointments in his 
special field. Those going into gen- 
eral practice will spend the second 
year in clinics and departments in 
the preventive service and their third 
as assistants in a health center. Be- 
ginning at an entrance salary of £200, 
apprentices will advance to £300 the 
second year and £500 the third year; 
board and lodging, or an allowance 
therefor, are to be provided. 

The doctor will be retired at age 65, 
with a pension equal to one-sixtieth of 
his salary at the time of his retire- 
ment for each year of service up to 
a maximum of 40 years. It is sug- 
gested that 10 percent be deducted 
from salaries for the pension fund, 
which will also include provision for 
sickness and disability, and for de- 
pendents if the doctor dies or becomes 
disabled. 


Discipline and Education 


It is proposed that the Medical As- 
sociation of South Africa should be 
reorganized as a chartered society, 
with compulsory membership for all 
members of the profession. This new 
society should be charged with the 
disciplinary and other authority now 


2Supplement, Jan. 22, 1944, pp. 14-15. 
3A pound is approximately $4. 
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vested in the South African Medical 
Council. The society would promote 
research in medical science and re- 
forms and improvement in medical 
practice, encourage the study of medi- 
cine, ensure the regular conduct of 
examinations, provide for the ami- 
cable settlement of disputes, and 
suppress dishonorable conduct or 
practice. 


Comparison With the 
British Government’s 
Proposed Health Program 


The similarity in general pattern 
of the proposals of the medical pro- 
fession of South Africa, as represented 
in the Medical Association, and the 
British Government’s proposals in the 
recent White Paper on a National 
Health Service (summarized briefly 
in the May 1944 BuLLETIN) is evident. 
Both emphasize that a national 
health service must include not only 
medical servicés but improvement of 
all the environmental factors—hous- 
ing, sanitation, conditions in school 
and at work, diet and nutrition, eco- 
nomic security—which create the con- 
ditions of health and prepare the 
ground for it. The Medical Associa- 
tion of South Africa declares flatly 
that freedom from poverty and want 
will do more to build up a healthy 
community than any amount of med- 
ical treatment—a theme developed 
even more fully in earlier proposals 
of British groups, especially Medical 
Planning Research.‘ 


In South Africa, as in Great Britain, 
the Governments are developing plans 
for a comprehensive national social 
security program, into which the 
health services are to be integrated. 
The South African Social Security 
Committee, appointed in January 
1943, has published its recommenda- 
tions, which include provisions for 
old-age and invalidity pensions, sick- 
ness, maternity, and unemployment 
benefits, and dependents’ allowances. 
Another appointed group in South 
Africa, the Social and Economic 
Planning Council, has submitted two 
reports which deal with measures 
supplementing the social security pro- 
gram and providing extension of edu- 
cation and industrial training, proper 
housing, improved living conditions, 


* See the Bulletin, March 1943, pp. 43-48, 
for a brief summary of that report. 


subsidized food for the needy, and 
institutional facilities for individuals 
with personal handicaps. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced a forthcoming White Paper 
on social security, which will include 
also the preventive and environmental 
services omitted from the national 
health service proposals because their 
proper place was “in the wider pat- 
tern of Government policy and of 
post-war reconstruction.” 


Both health systems would make 
the facilities available to the entire 
population; poverty would no longer 
be a barrier to necessary medical aid. 
Both stress freedom of choice. The 
patient is to be free to come into or 
remain outside the service; if he comes 
in, he may choose his physician. The 
individual doctor can join the system 
or remain in private practice or com- 
bine both types of practice; if he 
joins, he has freedom to reject a pa- 
tient. Both stress the importance of 
the family doctor as the first line of 
defense in the fight for good health; 
both emphasize the need for increas- 
ing the numbers of available special- 
ists and consultants and making their 
services available more widely. The 
White Paper terms the hospital serv- 
ices the keynote of the system; the 
Medical Association ties the health 
centers closely to the hospitals. 


The main divergence between the 
two proposals is in the administrative 
structure proposed. This divergence 
is undoubtedly due in part to the dif- 
ferent stage of development of the 
health services in the two countries. 
South Africa has no existing health 
insurance or medical care program 
for the whole country. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, national 
health insurance was established in 
1911. The problem of creating a na- 
tional health service for Britain, says 
the White Paper, “is not that of de- 
stroying services that are obsolete 
and bad and starting afresh, but of 
building on foundations laid by much 
hard work over many years and mak- 
ing better what is already good.” 
The present services represent “a 
complicated patch-work pattern of 
health resources,” evolved at inter- 
vals over a century or more and rep- 
resenting mainly the attempt to meet 
particular problems, one by one. The 
White Paper proposals have been pre- 
pared and put forward against this 


background of development and of 
“constructive thinking and discussion 
during the last quarter of a century.” 

The services proposed for Britain 
are grouped into three main cate- 
gories—a general medical service, 
hospital and consultant services, and 
local clinic and other services. Health 
centers are linked with the general 
medical service. Quoting the draft 
Interim Report of the Medical Plan- 
ning Commission ° that “the principle 
of the organization of general prac- 
tice on a group or cooperative basis 
is widely approved,” the White Paper 
declares that, while undoubtedly 
grouped practice would find its best 
expression in the health centers, time 
is necessary for experimentation as to 
the best type of center and the extent 
of the public’s preference for the 
group system. At the beginning, 
therefore, a combination of grouped 
practice and separate practice, side 
by side, is suggested. 

The plan for South Africa central- 
izes all services within each of the re- 
gions throughout the country. These 
services are focused in the health 
center or centers, which are in turn 
closely linked with hospitals in that 
the doctors in each center would be 
attached to the nearest hospital. 


The administrative structure pro- 
posed for the South African system is 
simpler than that for the British 
plan, just as the outline of the services 
is less complex. The South African 
National Health Corporation, through 
its Board of Governors, would have 
complete responsibility for adminis- 
tration. Though the Minister of 
Health would be chairman of the 
Board of Governors, the other eight 
members would be elected from the 
members of the Corporation and 
would therefore represent directly 
the medical and allied professions. 

The White Paper, on the other 
hand, would place central responsi- 
bility for administration on the Min- 
ister of Health. For the general 
practitioner services, however, much 
of the actual administrative responsi- 
bility would fall on a Central Medica] 
Board, predominantly professional. 
This Board would be appointed by the 


5 Organized by the British Medical As- 
sociation; a brief statement of some of the 
proposals in this report, published in 
1942, was carried in the Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1942, pp. 11-21. 
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Minister but in close consultation 
with the profession. 

In proposing a public-utility cor- 
poration of members of the medical 
and allied professions, to administer 
the system, the Medical Association 
of South Africa was following the 
preference expressed by a majority 
of the members who responded to the 
Association’s questionnaire, accord- 
ing to the British Medical Journal.* 
“By a majority of something like 
twelve to one they declared against 
a medical service on the lines of the 
Civil Service or the Army. On the 
other hand, there was a majority of 
five to two in favor of a service under 
the Minister of Health ... with an 
elected council, and the problem has 
been to reconcile a comprehensive 
national health service initiated and 
organized by the State with, so far as 
possible, the administration by the 
profession of its own affairs.” 

The Medical Association of South 
Africa was also in close agreement 
with the British Medical Association, 
its parent body, which has demanded 
that the central administrative au- 
thority for the British health service 
shall be vested in a corporate body 
rather than a Government depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the central adminis- 


Supplement, Jan. 1, 1944, p. 2. 


trative authority, both plans recom- 
mend an advisory council, to consist 
of members of the medical and allied 
professions. The White Paper pro- 
posed a Central Health Services 
Council of some 30 or 40 members, 
who would be appointed by the Min- 
ister of Health in consultation with 
the appropriate professional organ- 
izations. The Council would Select 
its own chairman and regulate its 
own procedure. Of the 28 members 
of the proposed National Health Ad- 
visory Council in South Africa, only 
9 would represent and be nominated 
by the Government; 3 would repre- 
sent the public, and the other 16 
would represent the professions, half 
of them being nominated by the 
Medical Association. There would be 
close liaison between this Council and 
the Board of Governors. 

At one important point the propo- 
sals of the South African Association 
diverge sharply from the recom- 
mendations of the Representative 
Body of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation and are more specific than 
those in the White Paper. In the 
plan for South Africa, all doctors join- 
ing the service, whether as apprentices 
or on full appointment, would receive 
a specified salary, varying with the 
quality and kind of work they do. 
The salary scale allows for promotions 


within the grades specified as well as 
from one grade to another. 

The Representative Body of the 
British Medical Association favors “a 
method of remuneration which relates 
remuneration to the amount of work 
done or the number of persons for 
whom responsibility is accepted,” that 
is, a continuance of the capitation sys- 
tem of reimbursement. “In the opin- 
ion of the Representative Body the 
creating of a whole-time salaried 
State medical service is not in the 
best interests of the -community. 
(This was carried by 20 votes to 10.)”” 

The White Paper offers alternative 
proposals. In discussing the remu- 
neration of general practitioners, the 
White Paper says that, while “the 
Government do not contemplate the 
introduction of a universal salaried 
system ... they propose that doc- 
tors taking part in the public service 
should be remunerated on a basis of 
salaries or the equivalent in any part 
of the service in which this form of 
payment is necessary to efficiency. 
They contemplate also that it may be 
possible in certain other cases to of- 
fer remuneration by salary where the 
individual doctors concerned would 
prefer such an arrangement.” * 


*Supplement to the British Medical 
Journal, Oct. 30, 1943, p. 75. 
8 White Paper, op. cit., p. 80. 





The Second Actuarial Valuation of 
the Railroad Retirement Act* 


“AT INTERVALS not longer than 3 years 
the Board shall make an estimate of 
the liabilities created by this Act and 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
and shall include such estimate in its 
annual report.”* In accordance with 
this statutory mandate, the Railroad 
Retirement Board has issued the sec- 
ond actuarial valuation, along with its 
recommendations and a statement of 
the Actuarial Advisory Committee, as 
an appendix to the annual report for 
1942-43. 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board. The 
actuarial valuation was conducted by Rob- 
ert J. Myers, now lieutenant, AUS. 

1Section 15 (d) of the Railroad Retire- 


ment Act, as amended (Public, No. 162, 
75th Cong.), approved June 24, 1937. 


The first valuation covered the pe- 
riod ended December 31, 1938. The 
experience and data accumulated in 
the 3 succeeding years provided a 
more complete basis for the compila- 
tion of mortality, disability, with- 
drawal, and retirement rates and 
salary scales. They also permitted a 
far more accurate determination of 
the liabilities for years of service be- 
fore 1937 which, although prior to the 
date of enactment, are credited toward 
benefits under the retirement system. 

The second valuation as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, employed methods gen- 
erally similar to those used for the 
first and, whenever possible, compared 
original estimates against actual ex- 
perience. The report also took into 
account amendments to the law since 
1938 which, except for the military- 


service provisions, were administra- 
tive and had slight effect on coverage 
and other features. By amendments 
in 1940 and 1942, credit toward bene- 
fits is allowed on account of specified 
past, current, or future military serv- 
ice. Since the Federal Government 
bears the cost entailed, these provi- 
sions were not taken into xccount in 
the valuation. The actuary’s report, 
summarized below, was approved as to 
method and presentation by a three- 
member Actuarial Advisory Commit- 
tee consisting of actuaries recom- 
mended by employees, carriers, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The First Valuation and 
Actual Experience 


Annual costs of benefits based on 
estimates of the first valuation com- 
pared with the experience during the 
past few years showed that the esti- 
mated disbursements exceeded the ac- 
tual expenditures by a steadily in- 
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creasing percentage—4.6 percent in 
1940, 5.4 percent in 1941, and 6.4 per- 
cent in 1942. This deviation from the 
expected cost is due mainly to the 
fact that, with improving business 
conditions, there was a sharp decrease 
in the number of actual as compared 
with anticipated retirements. 

Furthermore, a level annual pay roll 
of $2 billion into perpetuity was as- 
sumed in the previous valuation; the 
present actual annual pay roll is close 
to $4 billion (without taking the re- 
cent pay raise into account), and the 
pay roll in the valuation year was 
$2.7 billion. The lower benefit outgo 
and higher pay-roll base do not neces- 
sarily mean that the level cost figure 
of 11.11 percent indicated in the first 
valuation was too high. The short- 
range figures used for comparison, it 
must be remembered, have been 
strongly influenced by prevailing 
economic conditions. 


Investigations and Studies 


Mortality investigations.—A series 
of mortality investigations empha- 
sized the high mortality rates among 
age annuitants retiring in the years 
1937-38 and the considerably lower 
rates thereafter. Following passage 
of the act, there was some question as 
to its constitutionality. A _ signifi- 
cantly large number of the individuals 
who retired were in poor health; oth- 
ers who were eligible to retire re- 
mained at work pendirg the settle- 
ment of litigation. The mortality in 
more recent years has been 5 percent 
lower than that predicated by the 
“Railway Employees Mortality Table” 
developed for the first valuation. 

The investigation of mortality 
among disabled annuitants indicated 
that the standard previously used for 
valuing the costs of their benefits was 
not applicable. Consequently, a new 
table, the “1941 Disabled Railway Em- 
ployees Select Mortality Table,” based 
on actual experience, was constructed 
for this second study. This table was 
used to measure costs not only for dis- 
abled annuitants on the rolls on De- 
cember 31, 1941, but also for all future 
annuitants in this class. 

Another investigation dealt with 
deaths in active service. It indicated 


that claims for lump-sum death bene- 
fits have been or will be filed with 
respect to only 55 percent of all deaths 
which occurred before 1942. Actual 
disbursements for such deaths, how- 


ever, will constitute about 90 percent 
of the total amount which would be 
payable for all deaths. The average 
lump-sum death payment increased 
from $39 in 1937 to $271 in 1941. 

Retirement rates.—The rates of dis- 
ability retirements in 1939-41 were 
much below the 1937-38 rates. The 
trend toward lower rates in the years 
1942-43 was expected because of the 
higher wages, better employment op- 
portunities due to wartime activities, 
and consequent encouragement to re- 
main at work. In view of these con- 
ditions, the second valuation intro- 
duced a new set of disability rates 
reflecting the aggregate experience of 
the 5 years 1937-41. ‘These rates are 
considerably below those of the first 
valuation for ages under 55 but for 
the older ages, where the disability 
rate has its greatest effect on costs, 
the differential ranges from 10 to 20 
percent. . 

Conditions in the past few year's 
also gave rise to much lower rates for 
age retirements. The new rates, in- 
troduced to account for these changes, 
range from 50 to 70 percent of the 
figures given in the first valuation 
with the exception of the critical age 
65, for which the rate is 82 percent of 
the original figure. Despite this 
sharp reduction in rates above age 65, 
the actual decrease in cost arising 
therefrom is less than 10 percent, be- 
cause retirements are not eliminated 
but merely postponed. Under these 
assumptions, the average retirement 
age for individuals whose annuities 
will begin to accrue at ages 65 and over 
becomes 67.4 instead of 66.6. For the 
immediate future, retirement rates 
lower than those used in the second 
valuation are in prospect. The trend 
may be reversed as economic activity 
slows down. 

The rates of withdrawal prior to re- 
tirement age, developed in the previ- 
ous valuation, were reasonably well 
substantiated by the investigations on 
this issue. They were therefore used 
again. 


Prior-service credit.—The first valu- 
ation derived its estimate of service 
prior to 1937 mainly on the basis of 
unverified employee reports. For the 
second valuation, however, a substan- 
tial portion of the data used was veri- 
fied. Service claims were modified in 
accordance with information obtained 
from the prior-service project con- 


ducted by the Board.? Thus, although 
only a 4-percent sample was employed, 
the results obtained are more reliable 
than those of the first valuation. That 
study showed that 1,349,000 individ- 
uals were eligible on December 31, 
1938, for prior-service credit. This 
figure included those still living on 
that date whether or not retired. An 
estimated 53,000 of these died before 
the end of 1941. A further exclusion 
of 129,000 persons on the retirement 
rolls on that date, on an accrual basis, 
left 1,167,000 persons alive and not re- 
tired as of December 31, 1941, who 
were eligible for prior-service credit. 
This figure agrees closely with the 
estimated 1,103,000 shown in the sec- 
ond valuation, which had eliminated 
50,000—75,000 “casuals” who had negli- 
gible service and who will probably 
never apply for annuities. 

Number of employees.—Following 
the plan of the first valuation, two 
censuses were obtained as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941—one for active employees 
and the other for inactive individ- 
uals—to determine the coverage of the 
system. The 4-percent prior-service 
sample was coordinated with a 4-per- 
cent wage sample of all employees with 
service subsequent to 1936. This val- 
uation considered every employee to be 
in the active-service census if he 
worked in 1941 and was alive and not 
retired on December 31 of that year. 
The number of such persons was 
found to be 1,978,000. The total num- 
ber of individuals who worked at any 
time in 1941 was 2,005,000. The dif- 
ference of 27,000 was found to be dis- 
tributed almost evenly between deaths 
and retirements in that year. 

For the inactive census, a division 
was made between persons who had 
some service prior to 1937, and those 
with subsequent service only. The 
former group contained 164,000 indi- 
viduals and the latter 824,500, so that 
roughly the inactive-census universe 
comprised a million persons. The 
computations showed that, for em- 
ployees in the active-service census, 
the average service rendered through 
the end of 1941 was 22.1 years, while 
for the inactive census the corre- 
sponding averages were 9.3 years for 
individuals with prior-service credit 
and 0.4 years for those with service 
after 1936 only. 

?¥For a brief description of this project, 


see the Bulletin for November 1940, pp. 
84-86. 
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New entrants.—The first valuation 
based the age distribution of new en- 
trants on the 1924-29 survey by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. The second valuation included 
in the new-entrants distribution in- 
dividuals with service in the past but 
not in the year immediately preceding 
their reentry. Thus, those who 
worked in 1940 but not in 1939 were 
classified as new entrants, whether or 
not they worked prior to 1939. The 
average age of this group was found to 
be 29.5 years—about 2 years older than 
the average indicated by the Federal 
Coordinator’s survey. 

Salary scales.—The benefit formulas 
prescribed by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act determine the annuities as a 
function of earnings and length of 
credited service. It was therefore 
necessary to develop salary scales for 
all employees who may eventually be- 
come eligible for benefits. On the 
basis of two 4-percent samples of 
wages and service, four separate sal- 
ary scales were constructed—three for 
active employees and a fourth for in- 
active employees. For the former 
group the scales presented are: (a) 
average prior-service compensation, 
(b) total subsequent wages for 1937- 
41, and (c) future wages. The last 
was also used for the new entrants 
distribution. The scales for service 
already performed were based on ac- 
tual data, whereas for the future the 
1940 wages, adjusted upward to make 
allowance for the wage increases 
which became effective as of Septem- 
ber 1941, served as a base. 


Level-Cost Calculations 


The investigations just described 
provided the foundation for building 
service tables, determining the mone- 
tary functions, and obtaining the 
present values of the various benefits. 
With respect to the service tables, the 
second valuation deviates from the 
first by considering disabilities which 
occur prior to the ages at which an- 
nuities would be available as with- 
drawals from service. 

Furthermore, in the development 
of salary averages, and the beneiits 
dependent thereon, a new assumption 
was made with reference to service 
rendered in any calendar year. In the 
former valuation, it was generally as- 
sumed that there would be 11 months 
of service in every calendar year. On 
the basis of experience for the past 


several years, however, it was found 
that the service pattern for calendar 
years subsequent to entry called for 
5 months in the first year of service, 
7 months in the second, and 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 11% thereafter for the suc- 
ceeding years. This service pattern 
was also applied to service already 
rendered to produce adjusted years of 
entry which are sufficiently close to 
the actual ones so that for a given 
entrance age the service by attained 
age will be the same for present em- 
ployees as for new entrants. By this 
device, computations were simplified 
and the salaries subsequent to De- 
cember 31, 1941, could be used for all 
groups of employees. 

To translate the value of benefits 
into terms of pay-roll percentages, an 
“equivalent level annual pay roll” 
must be established. The first valu- 
ation settled upon a $2 billion annual 
pay roll into perpetuity. For the 
second valuation, the pay roll for the 
past several years was projected into 
the future on the assumption that it 
would rise to a maximum of $3.84 bil- 
lion in 1944 and then level off at $2.29 
billion in 1950 and thereafter. This 
varying pay roll was then converted 
by use of discount factors at 3 percent 
interest to an equivalent flat pay roll 
of $2.5 billion per year. 

The future benefits as of December 
31, 1941, excluding those for new en- 
trants subsequent to that date, have 
a total present value of $5,586 mil- 
lion, distributed as follows: 

Amount 


Class (in millions) 
Active employees................. $4, 500 
Inactive and terminated employ- 

ia cs scninsenmenienentininintatamncnines ies 172 
Retired employees and surviving 
ee ere een en en 914 


The reserves in the railroad retire- 
ment account, amounting to $130 mil- 
lion on an accrual basis, were sub- 
tracted from the total, leaving a bal- 
ance of $5,456 million as the excess 
of such liabilities over funds on hand. 
From that point it became possible to 
establish the level cost (table 1). 


Item A of the table indicates this 
present value of $5,456 million, that is, 
the present value of all future benefits 
to be paid with respect to individuals 
who have already retired, those whose 
employment has been terminated, and 
all active employees alive and not re- 
tired on December 31, 1941, over and 


Table 1.—Determination of level cost} 
in first and second actuarial valuations 


[Monetary figures in millions of dollars] 





| Ist val- 2d val- 
uation | uation 


Item 





A. Excess of present value of fu- | 

ture benefits over funds on | | 

Bcndcudcatecdecschaeaca $4,387 | $5, 456 
B. Present value of 1 percent of 

earnings of active employees.| $178. 4 $318. 4 
C. Level cost for new entrants | 

eee | §. 591 | 5.77 
D. Item B times item C___-..._-- $997.4 | $1,837 
E. Initial deficit (item A minus | 

ee a | $3,390 | $3, 619 
F. Three percent interest on ini- | | 


eee $101.7 | $108.6 
G. Equivalent level annual pay 
| aS $2, 500 
H. Item F as percent of pay roll- 5. 084 | 4. 34 
I. Annual administrative ex- | 
NR cc diceicuasaoare outings $2.5 $2.5 
J. Item I as percent of pay roll_..| 0.125 0.10 
kK. Total level cost as of valuation | 
date (C plus H plus J) (per- | | 
10.800 | 10.21 


DS RESIS Sear 

L. Total level cost as of Dec. 31, 
1941 (peroent)_.............. 
Total level cost as of 2 years 
after valuation date(percent). 


11. 261 10. 21 


M. 


a 


11.108°} 10.45 
| 





1 Flat tax rate to be applied against the pay rolls 
for the covered group in order to meet all future 
payments to the various classes of beneficiaries. 

? Actuarial equivalent of the assumed future pay 
rolls derived by discounting such pay rolls at a 
3-percent rate of interest. 


above the funds on hand in the retire- 
ment account as of that date. The 
figure includes the benefits to active 
employees not only for their service 
prior to the valuation date but also 
for their service projected to the age 
of retirement, withdrawal, or death, 
as the case may be. 

Item C indicates that the cost of 
benefits to new employees would be 
5.77 percent of their own pay roll. 
The figure for such employees is con- 
siderably smaller than for the group 
as a whole because they receive no 
credit for prior service (on which no 
taxes were collected) and because the 
benefits to these new entrants will, in 
general, be deferred for a compara- 
tively long time. In addition, the 
taxes paid with respect to new en- 
trants will accumulate a _ sizable 
amount of interest, since such taxes 
will be paid for many years before the 
funds are needed. 

Item B indicates the present value 
of 1 percent of all future earnings of 
active employees. Item D measures 
the present value of future taxes from 
present employees (individuals work- 
ing in 1941 who are alive and not 
retired on December 31, 1941) on the 
basis of the tax which has been cal- 
culated as sufficient for new em- 
ployees—5.77 percent. The difference 
between the $1,837 million figure thus 
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arrived at and $5,456 million is $3,619 
million (item E). 

This figure provides a measure, in 
terms of present values, of the inade- 
quacy of the funds which would be 
accumulated on this basis. The term 
“initial deficit” as used in item E is 
therefore not synonymous with the 
ordinary use of the term, since it only 
represents the “initial deficit” if the 
tax rates were kept level at a rate 
adequate for new entrants—5.77 per- 
cent. Since even the present tax 
schedule employs a step rate which 
levels off at 742 percent in 1949, it is 
apparent that the “initial deficit” as 
used in item E is only a means for 
arriving at the final level-cost figure. 
Because the present taxing provi- 
sions* require a uniform tax rate 
regardless of differences among em- 
ployees as to age or years of past 
service, the deficiency of $3,619 mil- 
lion in present value must be met by 
a flat addition to the inadequate “nor- 
mal tax rate” of 5.77 percent. 

To obtain the flat addition indi- 
cated above, the assumption was made 
that interest charges only will be paid 
on the “initial deficit” into perpetuity. 
The amount required annually on this 
basis is indicated in item F. It then 
becomes necessary to translate the 
fluctuating future pay rolls into an 
equivalent level pay roll which is 
shown in item G. By taking the ratio 
of item F to item G, the flat addition 
emerges as a percent of pay roll (4.34 
percent). 

The total level cost as of December 
31, 1941, which is indicated in item K, 
is then readily established. Since it 
is the total of item C (the “normal 
tax rate”), item H (the necessary ad- 
dition above the “normal rate”) and 
item J (the annual administrative ex- 
penses as a percentage of level pay 
roll), the resulting figure of 10.21 per- 
cent represents the level tax rate that 
would have been necessary beginning 


* Taxes for the support of the retirement 
system are levied under subchapter B of 
chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
formerly the Carriers Taxing Act. These 
include an income tax on employee repre- 
sentatives and employees and an excise 
tax on employers. It is assumed that 
amounts exactly equal to the total pro- 
ceeds of these taxes will be appropriated 
and it is further assumed that appropria- 
tions in excess of amounts required for 
benefit payments and administration will 
be invested in Government obligations 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum, compounded annually. 


in 1942 if the railroad retirement 
system were to be completely self- 
supporting on the basis of the as- 
sumptions used in the valuation. 
The present tax schedule, however, is 
considerably below that. Conse- 
quently, the level cost as of 2 years 
after the valuation date necessarily 
is increased, since an inadequate 
amount of taxes was collected in 1942 
and 1943—6 percent in 1942 and 642 
percent in 1943 as compared with the 
10.21-percent level required as of De- 
cember 31, 1941. 

The $5,456 million set forth as item 
A is not, it should be noted, the excess 
of liabilities over assets. This figure 
includes the present value of ail fu- 
ture benefits based on service prior to 
as well as subsequent to the valuation 
date; an accounting figure would re- 
quire the inclusion of credit for all 
future taxes as well. Since the pres- 
ent value of all future taxes to be 
collected from this group under 
the existing tax schedule, beginning 
in 1942, is $2,236 million, such an 
accounting figure would be $3,220 
million. 


Implications 


On the assumption that a new tax 
schedule might be put into effect in 
1944, a number of possibilities were 
suggested to meet the costs on the 
bases postulated. From an actuarial 
point of view, it makes no difference 
whether immediate increases are 


made, in which case the ultimate level 
taxes would be lower, or whether a 
gradual scale is adopted with a higher 
ultimate tax rate. One approach 
would be to add a flat 3.32 percent of 
pay roll to the existing schedule so 
that the ultimate level reached in 
1949 would be 10.82 percent instead 
of 7.5 as at present. Another would 
increase the present tax from 6.5 per- 
cent to 7 percent and step up the rate 
by 1 percent every 3 years, to reach 
an ultimate rate of 12.02 percent in 
1958. The second type of alternative 
starts with a smaller increase, pro- 
ceeds gradually, and consequently 
levels off at a higher rate at a later 
date. 

In considering the valuation figures, 
it should be borne in mind that cost 
estimates for a broad governmentally 
administered social insurance system, 
even though prepared in a completely 
accurate fashion, cannot be expected 
to be precise. Despite the availability 
of extensive data, assumptions often 
arbitrary and without adequate fac- 
tual basis must be made concerning 
future conditions. 


Short-Range Projections 


The valuation contains two sets of 
projections of benefits and taxes based 
on two widely different assumptions 
as to the nature of pay rolls and other 
cost factors in the future. The pro- 
jections do not follow from the level- 
cost calculations but were prepared 


Chart 1.—Estimate A: Benefit payments on accrual basis, by type of payment, actual 
calendar years 1937-41 and estimated 1942-55 
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along the same lines and were based 
on the assumption that the present 
benefit structure and tax schedule 
will remain unchanged. 

Estimate A assumes that the pay 
roll will reach its peak at $3.6 billion 
in 1943 and will level off at $2 billion 
in 1950. Estimate B anticipates a $3.8 
billion peak in 1944 and a leveling off 
to $3 billion in 1952. Both assump- 
tions implicitly indicate a decline in 
railroad activity at the close of the 
war. Under both of these hypotheti- 
cal conditions it is supposed that, if 
pay rolls decrease, the number of age 
and disablity retirements as well as 
the rates will increasé. The projec- 
tions indicate that for the lower pay- 
roll estimate the disbursement level 
will be $228 million by 1955 (chart 1) 
and $190 million for the higher esti- 
mate (chart 2). If the projections 
were carried further, the level of dis- 
bursements for the higher pay-roll 
estimate would meet and then exceed 
that of the alternative estimate, since 
the greater number of individuals in- 
cluded in the larger coverage would 
be reflected eventually in benefits 
paid. Although the range between 
the disbursements under the two as- 
sumptions is only about 20 percent by 
1955, the balance in the account will 
be affected far more sharply. Thus, 
for the lower estimate, the fund will 
be exhausted by 1955; in the second 
case, the account increases steadily 
until by 1955 it is almost $1.5 billion 
(chart 3). 


Conclusions 


The second valuation, just as the 
first, indicated that the present tax 
schedule is insufficient to support the 
benefits provided under the Railroad 
Retirement Acts. However, on the 
basis of the assumptions made, the 
constant amount of 3.32 percent of pay 
roll would have to be added in 1944 to 
the present tax rates to render the 
system self-supporting, as compared 
with the figure of 3.81 percent as of 
1941; derived from the first valuation. 
This estimate of the necessary tax in- 
crease may, under favorable condi- 
tions, be too high or, under unfavor- 
able circumstances, too low. A 
possible, but not very probable, 
“favorable” situation arises if: 

1. The equivalent level pay roll is 
$3 billion; 

2. Retirement and disability rates 
continue at low levels; 

3. New employees enter at younger 
ages than recorded for 1940; and 

4. Mortality rates remain substan- 
tially at present levels. 


The level cost under these circum- 
stances might dip to 8.1 percent. In 
such event, the present tax schedule 
would be almost sufficient to make the 
system self-supporting. On the other 
hand, the following set of unfavorable 
circumstances may arise in the future: 

1. The equivalent level pay roll is 
as low as $2 billion; 

2. Retirement and disability rates 
increase sharply; 


Chart 2.—Estimate B: Benefit payments on accrual basis, by type of payment, actual 
calendar years 1937-41 and estimated 1942-55 
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Chart 3.—Funds available in railroad re- 
tirement account at end of calendar 
year, actual 1937-41 and estimated 
1942-55 
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3. New employees enter at older 
ages than used for the valuation; and 
4. Mortality rates improve appre- 
ciably, especially at ages above 65. 


These conditions might push the cost 
of benefits to 14.5 percent of pay roll. 
The irreducible minimum below which 
it would be almost impossible for costs 
to go would be a figure not very much 
lower than 8.1 percent. On the other 
hand, the maximum figure for costs 
could be considerably higher than 
14.5 percent if there should be a 
catastrophic drop in the railroad pay 
roll. 

The assumptions postulated by the 
level-cost calculation which yielded 
a figure of 10.45 percent as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, have been made consist- 
ent with actual experience, with no 
attempt to be overly conservative. 
No precise figure can be set as to the 
exact costs under the present retire- 
ment system. There seems to be no 
doubt, however, that the present tax 
rates are insufficient. 

The valuation concludes with the 
following statement: “The _ short- 
range projections of income and dis- 
bursements indicate that receipts will 
very likely exceed disbursements for 
the next 3 or 4 years, but that in the 
succeeding decade this situation might 
be reversed. However, if this should 
occur, and if the excess of disburse- 
ments over receipts is drawn from the 
account, it is probable that no addi- 
tional revenues would be necessary be- 
fore 1955.” 


Recommendations of the 

Railroad Retirement Board 

The Railroad Retirement Board 
paid particular attention to the sig- 
nificant differences between the esti- 
mates of liabilities incurred under the 
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retirement acts as reported by the 
first and second valuations. The fol- 
lowing major facts were cited in the 
comparison between the two valua- 
tions: 

“1. The increase of slightly over 
$1,000,000,000 in excess of the present 
value of future benefits over funds 
on hand due largely to the inclusion 
of new employees and to the different 
definition of active employees used in 
the second valuation. 

2. The increase of .18 percent of 
pay roll in the level cost for new en- 
trants. 

3. The increase of slightly more 
than $200,000,000 in the initial defi- 
cit, which, however, can be covered by 
a smaller additional tax rate for all 
employees—4.34 percent as compared 
with 5.084 percent. 

4. The increase of $500,000,000 in 
the estimate as to the equivalent level 
annual pay roll, and 

5. The reduction of 1.05 percent of 
pay roll in the second valuation as 
compared with the first in the total 
level cost as of December 31, 1941.” * 

It was particularly noted that the 
increase in liabilities and the initial 
deficit indicated above were more 
than counterbalanced by the assump- 
tion of a $2.5 billion equivalent annual 
pay roll, which would result in a re- 
duction in the level tax rate required 
for all employees. Nevertheless, even 
the lower cost figure produced by the 
second valuation indicated that the 
level cost was almost 3 percent in ex- 
cess of the maximum tax rate under 
the present schedule. 

The Board stated that, despite the 
very favorable conditions existing 
today, the retirement rates have not 
fallen sufficiently to reduce costs ap- 
preciably. In consequence, it would 
appear unwise to count on any mate- 
rial financial relief because of a de- 
cline in the rate at which workers 
retire from the railroad industry. 
Attention was also called to the fact 


* Annual Report of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, 1943, p. 68. 


that the indicated level costs for new 
entrants had risen in 1941 as com- 
pared with 1938, even though there 
has been a considerable increase in 
the volume of railroad employment 
and a great influx of new and young 
employees into the industry. The in- 
troduction of young lives into the 
system, therefore, does not assure any 
appreciable financial gains under the 
present tax structure. 

Since the second valuation, based 
on considerably more favorable con- 
ditions than the first, in a large 
measure tends to substantiate the 
latter, the inescapable conclusion was 
reached that the existing level of 
taxes is not adequate to finance per- 
manently the present benefit struc- 
ture. 

The Board, however, took the po- 
sition that other relevant factors 
should be taken into consideration in 
determining the advisability of a tax 
increase at the present time. Such 
factors include: 

1. The possibility of additional 
legislation which would presumably 
include a new schedule of tax rates to 
finance adequately both present and 
proposed benefits. 

2. The trend of future pay rolls. 
(Although relatively high figures for 
1943 and 1944 were used in the valu- 
ation, it appears that these have been 
and will be exceeded.) 

3. The fact that the fund under 
present tax rates will be sufficient to 
meet all disbursements during the 
next decade even under the pessimis- 
tic assumptions inherent in the pro- 
jection under estimate A. 

Three conclusions were reached 
from the foregoing considerations: 
“First, that additional taxes will be 
necessary to finance the benefits pro- 
vided; second, that income and re- 
serves are adequate for immediate re- 
quirements; and third, that the delay 
in changing the rates until the next 
valuation will permit of better esti- 
mates and will not make a great dif- 
ference in the rate of increase neces- 
sary.” 


In consequence of these conclu- 
sions, together with the possibility of 
changes in the benefit provisions of 
the act and an accompanying new 
tax structure, the Board has recom- 
mended that no change in tax rates 
be made at this time. 


The Chairman of the Board has 
stated, however, that the reasons for 
rejecting an immediate increase in 
taxes are not necessarily persuasive. 
The fact that amendments are under 
consideration (which do not contem- 
plate a reduction in present liabili- 
ties) in no way lessens the force of 
the conclusion that the present taxes 
are insufficient to support the benefit 
program now in force. He observed 
that future experience may reduce 


‘the indicated deficiency in the tax 


rate. He noted also that congres- 
sional policy with respect to the So- 
cial Security Act, which would appear 
to make inevitable a Government 
contribution for the support of that 
system, should also be applied to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Neverthe- 
less, he pointed out, periods of heavy 
traffic volume and rising pay rolls and 
profits are ideal for tax increases, and 
a delay might result in an imposition 
at a time when income and profits 
are falling and consequently cause a 
burden on employers and employees 
which will weigh more heavily than 
at present. A delay would also re- 
quire a greater increase later than an 
additional levy now. Irrespective of 
future costs, equity would best be 
served by increases now because pres- 
ent rather than future taxpayers are 
the chief beneficiaries. He conclud- 
ed that, although a rise to the full 
extent indicated by the actuarial re- 
port might not be advisable because 
of the uncertainties mentioned, an in- 
crease, effective as soon as possible, 
was advisable. He recommended an 
immediate addition to the present 
taxes of three-fourths of 1 percent of 
taxable pay roll up to $300 a month 
on employees and a similar increase 
on employers. 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments in the 
continental United States totaled 
$78.5 million in March (table 1), 
slightly more than in either February 
1944 or March 1943. Of the total, 
$70.3 million or 89 percent was ex- 
pended under State programs with 
Federal participation. Most of the re- 
mainder consisted of expenditures 
under State and local general assist- 
ance programs; special types of pub- 
lic assistance administered by a few 
States without Federal participation 
accounted for only 0.4 percent of the 
total. 

Total payments increased for aid to 
dependent children and general as- 
sistance but decreased slightly for 
old-age assistance and aid to the 


blind. The number of recipients de- 
creased under each program; the 
greater decreases were in general as- 
sistance cases (1.4 percent) and fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren (0.7 percent). March was the 
third consecutive month in which re- 
cipients of each of the four types of 
assistance declined. 

Old-age assistance.——The number 
of recipients of old-age assistance de- 
creased 0.4 percent during March 
(table 2). In the 21 months of con- 
tinuous. decline from June 1942, the 
number has decreased 5.8 percent. 
Only six States reported increases in 
March, none of them greater than 1.3 
percent. Although aggregate pay- 
ments decreased slightly for the first 
time since February 1943, 30 States 
reported increases. 

Thirteen States reported changes of 
1 percent or more in recipients or pay- 


ments or both. As in previous 
months, the most significant changes 
included decreases in numbers of re- 
cipients. In Delaware, recipients de- 
creased 1.8 percent and payments in- 
creased 0.2 percent; recipients were 
0.7 percent fewer in Florida and pay- 
ments increased 2.3 percent; recipi- 
ents decreased 0.3 percent in Idaho 
while payments increased 5.9 percent, 
raising the average payment from 
$29.85 to $31.71; and in Illinois there 
were decreases of 2.0 percent in recip- 
ients and 1.8 percent in payments. 
The average payment in the States 
ranged from $9.83 to $47.14. 

Aid to dependent children.—The 
number of families receiving aid de- 
creased 0.7 percent, with only 13 
States reporting increases (table 5). 
Total payments increased 0.1 percent, 
but the average payment increased 
from $42.21 to $42.56... March com- 
pleted 2 full years of continuous de- 
cline in the number of families receiv- 
ing aid; during this time the number 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 


March 1943-—March 1944 } 
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| Special types of public assistance 
| ‘ 7 es : — mn children 
Year and month i a ee Pee 
. Aid to dependent | General Total | Old-age | | Aid to the 
| Total Old-age children Aid to | assistance | | assistance | | blind 
a~ = v7 j + sa: = | : 
assistance |——— = —| the blind | Families Children 
| | | Families Children | 
| | 
Number of recipients 
- eae as | ky 
> 191, 549 | 795, 985 78, 017 | 417,000 |__- 2, 194, 592 324,984 | 791, 688 54, 219 
3 | 780, 195 7, 801 395, 000 |... ._- 2, 182, 405 317,778 | 775, 964 54, 022 
763, 278 , 336 374, 000 |__-_- | 2,173,061 | 310,276 759, 130 53, 798 
746, 507 77,542 | 354,000 |__......-.--] 2,170,019 | 302,362 742, 411 53, 751 
728, 246 | 7,201 | 325,000 |.-...--..---| 2, 164, 785 294, 034 724, 244 53, 600 
August ; 709, 825 76,923} 312,000 |......... 2, 164, 177 288, 225 705, 876 53, 538 
September____- 704, 398 | 76,546 | 304,000 |.....-.-----| 2, 158, 725 282, 923 700, 537 53, 437 
a aS 694, 162 76, 137 297, 000 |- --| 2,158,176 | * 278,383 690, 417 59, 833 
~presene sal eens ; | 683, 267 | 75,762 | 291, 000 | -.| 2,151,840 | 273,972 | 679, 636 59, 463 
December_--------- 35 | 676,316 | 75, 593 292, 000 | 2,148,987 | 270,785 | 672, 840 59, 362 
1944 | | re = — eee 
January 2, 133, 519 671, 586 | 75, 034 | ee 2, 136, 429 269 | 673, 207 58, 954 
II sce onc danbiloenunedexban 2, 119, 817 667, 052 74, 745 a 2,122,709 | 268, 342 668, 684 58, 702 
SI 2 2, 110, 356 662, 921 74, 434 280, 000 pocnnnasaae 2, 113, 249 266, 451 664, 566 58, 434 
Amount of assistance 
1943 ay 7s aa 32 Nl l |. Fs i Se : a 
March $77, 690, 953 |$52, 153, 893 | $12, 211, 999 $2, 083, 061 |$11, 242, 000 |$65, 789, 875 |$52, 225, 547 | $12, 184, 486 $1, 379, 842 
April a "77, 223, 389 5 12, 109, 901 2, 081, 884 | 10,556,000 | 66,015, 680 | 52, 547, 463 | 12, 084, 961 1, 383, 256 
- aD 76, 317, 762 11, 843, 665 2, 088,914 | 9,619,000 | 66,044, 261 | 52, 839, 187 | 11, 816, 683 1, 388, 391 
June_. 76, 484, 278 11, 782, 441 2,095,998 | 9, 273, 000 | 66, 556, 256 | 53, 404, 505 | 11, 756, 968 1, 394, 783 
July -- ee 77, 115, 624 5 | 11, 543, 112 | 2,101,827 | 8,540,000 | 67 55, 002, 587 11, 519, 138 1, 401, 865 
i. 77, 077, 808 | 11, 399, 679 | 2,102, 405 | 8, 054, 000 33 | 55, 5¢ 11, 377, 404 1, 408, 314 
September 77, 515, 053 11, 318, 959 | 2,096,240 | 8,094, 000 | 36, 078, 073 11, 298, 225 1, 416, 646 
October 78, 081, 628 11, 312, 545 | 2,107,655 | 8,063, 000 | 56, 670, 836 11, 291, 506 1, 631, 963 
November 78, 199, 066 11, 314, 393 2, 105,895 | 7, 898, 000 | 56, 953, 181 11, 296, 492 | 1, 681, 567 
December 78, 715, 874 | 57, | 11, 298, 077 | 2, 113, 066 | 8, 098, 000 7 | 57, 279, 467 11, 278, 828 1, 640, 591 
} | | 
1944 | js — | seer taees 
January 78, 432, 277 | 57, 218, 594 | 11, 237, 916 2, 103, 767 | 7,872,000 | 70, 195,006 | 57, 291, 590 11, 266, 870 1, 636, 546 
February ..._-- 78, 500, 425 | 57, 227, 776 11, 300, 954 2, 106, 695 | 7,865,000 | 70, 269, 846 | 57, 300, 748 11, 329, 184 1, 639, 914 
March....--..-.-- ~_| 78, 549, 043 | 57, 224, 120 | 11, 312, 457 2, 105,466 | 7,907,000 | 70,278,862 | 57, 297, 320 11, 340, 734 | 1, 640, 808 
| 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 issue, pp. 


For monthly data January 1933- eee 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see the 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, 
January 1939-—March 1944 
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decreased 34 percent and payments, 
17 percent. In the same period the 
average payment increased from 
$34.00 to $42.56. 

In March, 31 States reported 
changes from February of 1 percent 


or more. The most significant 
changes include increases of 8.6 per- 
cent in families and 9.1 percent in 
payments in Iowa, where payments 
with Federal participation were first 
made in January; increases of 4.2 
percent in families and 5.6 percent in 
payments in Kentucky; and a de- 
crease of 1.0 percent in families and 
an increase of 4.6 percent in pay- 
ments in Oklahoma, which increased 
the average payment from $32.14 to 
$33.96. State average payments 
ranged from $20.38 to $80.97. 

Aid to the blind.—Recipients were 
0.4 percent fewer in March, the ninth 
month of continuous decline (table 
4). Payments decreased 0.1 percent. 
In September 1943, 70 percent of all 
recipients of aid to the blind were 
aided in States receiving Federal 
grants-in-aid. Since Illinois began 
making payments with Federal par- 
ticipation in October 1943, the per- 
centage has been 78. Although the 
average payment has been slightly 
lower in States receiving Federal 
funds than in States administering 
programs without Federal participa- 
tion, the difference has been decreas- 
ing each month and for March was 
only $0.93. 


Twenty-four States reported 
changes from February of 1 percent 
or more in recipients or payments or 
both. The more substantial changes 
were in Connecticut, where recipi- 
ents increased 2.5 percent and pay- 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of pub- 
lic assistance in the continental United 
States, January 1939-—March 1944 
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Table 2.—O/d-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1944 ' 





Payments to 
recipients 











Number , ‘ Num 
: . February 1944 March 1943 : ber of February 1944 March 1943 
State ofre- | a in- State peat weet ‘ 
inients Pp in in 
cipients Total Aver ee, eee ients Total Aver- _ 
amount age | nN N amount age 
Num- Num- Num- ,| Nun 
| her Amount - Amount “os Amount oe Al t 
Total ?_ _.'2, 113, 249 $57, 297,320 | $27.11 —0.4 (’) —3.7 +9.7 Mo .-.-|104, 467 |2, 251, 407 | —_, 4 + nit & 1.9 
—=<- SS Mont ie 11, 448 326, 342 ( +1.0 l 2.4 
Ala a +1.3 +1.4 | +26.9 +106. 9 Nebr .| 25,801 | 664, 623 4 —7.3 10. 7 
Alaska. 31. —-.1 +.1 —7.6 —3.5 || Nev _.| 2,008 76, 003 4 3 —27 2 
ete 38. ¢ —.4 —.3 —.8 +2.1 || N. H -.-| 6,691 | 182,810 —.3 2| —5 s 
Ark... 574] 16.: +.4 +1.2) +49] +168 
Calif. 7, 436,179 | 47.14 -.] -.1 +3. 8 +31. 1 N.J .-| 25,820 | 719, 341 7 —f . 6 
Colo- 41,701,040 | 41.17 —.2 —.2; -13 +4.1 || N. Mex 5,194 | 169, 12! +.1 2 28.7 
Conn 38 33. 55 —.5 +.3 | —12.7 —2.3 N 110, 015 50, —.5 3 $11.7 
I 3¢ 14. 19 —1.8 +.2 | —20.2 —14.5 N. (¢ 34, 125 7 10. 1 6.2 
y= 80,834 | 28.49; —1.4 —.9 | —11.6 —9.6 || N. Dak 8, 940 ( g| —22 28.7 
713, 610 18. 41 7 +2.3 —7.9 +17.2 Ohio 127, 011 6 2 -7.0 6 
Okla 76, 905 2 4 a, © 4-16, 3 
Ga 69, 835 750, 172 10.74 7 ( 1.1 +10.8 Oreg 19, 342 ( y 2 12.8 
Hawaii 1, 496 29, 204 | 19.52 +.1 +.6| —2.3] +12.0|/ Pa 86, 474 { 2 6.2 2 4 
Idaho 9, 630 305, 339 | 31.71 —.3 +5.9 —3.9 +13. 1 R. 1 7, 259 6 20. 0 
a 136, 803 2 2g —2.0 —1L8 —8.2 —3.1 
Ind 60, 316 1, 434, 116 23. 78 —.8 —.3 —9.9 —.5 s.C .-.-| 20,950 284, 300 13. 57 2 1.2 1. ( 
Iowa 52, 155 1, 438, 768 27. 59 3 +1.0 —4 6 +17.9 8S. Dak 13, 383 22. 30 4 1.2 .* 
Kans 800, 588 27. 61 —.2 -.2 —46 +3.3 || Tenn 38, 424 16. 33 2 4 26 
Ky.. 585, 206 10. 72 1 +.7 +5.1 +10. 0 Tex 176, 310 |3, 7 21. 23 2 m1 
a ‘ 793, 889 21. 51 1.¢ 2.2 +17.4 Utah 13, 497 495, 389 36. 70 5 2.8 
Maine 15, 233 390, 058 25. 61 1 ‘ 3.8 12.0 |) Vt 5, 28 106,050 | 20.03 7 ! + 2 
Va 16, 475 7 4 
Md 309, 498 24. 3 s S —12.8 2.6 Wash 60, 355 |2, : 3 | 
Mass 3,052,745 | 39.84 8 5 8.2 5.1 || W. Va 18,464 | 322 5 14.2 
Mich 2, 484, 885 | 28.75 —.3 (5) —1.5 | +131), Wis 48, 216 |1, 305,025 | 27.07 6 1 6.8 Lo | 
Minn 1,629,929 | 27.99 —.3 +.1 5.1 $14.4 || Wye 3, 346 108, 634 32. 47 3 j 3.7 +16.6 
Miss. 249, 577 9.83) +.2 +1.5 —.3 +8. 2 | | 








Percentage change from— 








i 





Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from 















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
? All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 
+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


65 years. 


* Includes $96,364 incurred for payments to 2,329 recipients aged 60 but under 


© Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ments decreased 3.2 percent, lowering 
the average payment from $33.62 to 
$31.73; in Idaho, where there were in- 
creases of 1.8 percent in recipients 
and 6.1 percent in payments, with a 


corresponding increase in the average 
payment from $31.13 to $32.46; in 
Maryland, where there were increases 
of 1.1 percent in recipients and 3.4 
percent in payments; and in South 


Dakota, where there were decreases 
of 6.0 percent in recipients and 4.7 
percent in payments. Among the 
States, the average payment ranged 
from $11.45 to $47.24. 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, March 1944} 





Payments to cases Percentage change from— 





February 1944 
in— 









































Num- : 

State her of March 1943 in 
| cases Total Aver- |__ . SRS Pe ee 

} amount age " | is: 
| _— |Amount —_ Amount 
| | | 

Total ?____|280, 000 ($7,926,000 | $28.31 | —1.4 +0.5 |—33.0| —29.6 
BM. cscndesnc EOI | 13.63] +21) +5.7 |+16.2| +56.8 
3/+65/ +100) 0 | +169 

+.2]} +19 |—112] _ 
| —.1} +1.6 |—16.4 | -1.0 
+.6 +3.1 |—24.1 | —9.6 
| +1.5 42.7 |-13.7} +9.1 
—1.0 —.7 |—25.3 —22.8 
| —3.3 —3.1 |—19.7 —16.1 
—.6 —.2 |—21.9 —7.5 

| | 
+1.0 | +3.7 ss | —7.4 
—24/ |-—69| +116 
}—14] —.1/—29.2 —19, 1 
—2.7| +12 |—38.0 —34.5 
—14.2 +4.6 |—44.8| —29.5 
—.7 —1.0 |—40.6 —39.8 
| —1.8 | —.5 |—25.6 —11.5 
43.4] +3.9 |+20.7 +31.8 
—3.6| —6.4/-29.4| 197 
| 

a +.4 | +65. 1 |-10.0 | —1.3 
Mass | ~-8 | +9.3/-2.3] 8&3 
eae 4.3] +135 |-343}] 28.5 
Minn. ....---- | —.8 +.6 |-37.0 | —30.0 
Miss __._..- 3 | -a8s —3.2 |—34.3 —10.5 
Mo.3__..... x 42.0] +41 /-249) 47.1 
Mont 7: 1-13] +1.9/-23.5] —3.2 
Nebr-. —.8| +11/-29.4) —182 
Se | +.4] 4.7 |-30.6| 28.6 

if ee -—.6| +.7 |—32.2 —27 
Oe ae | 6200| 190837| 31.77| —.2| +39 bey —32.9 
N. Mex.?_._...| 865 | 10,343 | 11.96 | —6.4| —20.5 |—28.2) —47.9 
72 eee *48, 473 | 2,072,998 | 42.77| —3.1] -61/—48.8] —49.0 
N. ©... 2,739 | ° 25,301) 9.97] 44)  +.4|—141 | 5.6 
N. ; 17,399 | 21.30} —4.7 —1.6 |—47.9 —40.0 
338,349 | 26.52| —.7| +1.9|-36.4| 25.2 
36,692]; (*) | (®) | —5.0 (*) | —10.4 
104, 096 33. 98 +6§.3 +3.2 +14 9 +19. 2 
580,272 | 23.14] —1.1|] +66 |—25.0 —15.0 
69,278 | 36.99) +3.1] +4.5 |—20.7 —24.4 
26, 452 10.48 | +.4 —1.0 +6. 2 | +37.0 
23,230 | 2108 | +67) +10.3 |—41.5| —26.7 
410, 000 PE, ET eS Ha Le 
448,000 |___- 1 ae Reeaiae lore SARI 
61,670 | 39.53 —.6 +.8 |—17.2 +13.9 
21,512 | 20.39 | +1.4 —2.8/-13.5] —12.1 
49, 568 ; —.8 +2.0 | —9.1 +8. 7 
230, 545 +1.6 +2.2 |+14.7 +59. 3 
76, 048 wf +3.7 +4.9 |—52.4 | 26.2 
148, 969 | 24.00} —1.7 —4.2 |—39.1 —38. 0 
10,731 | 26.76| —6.3| —3.6 |-37.7| —15.7 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total ex- 
cludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State progrem only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

5 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

* Represents 2,037 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,771 cases aided 
under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount of dupli- 
cation Lelloved to be large; average per case and percentage change in number of 
eases cannot be computed. 





Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, March 1944} 





yments to 
Pay its t Percentage change from— 





























recipients 
Num- Sg 
‘ebrus q 
State | inn February 1944 | March 1943 in— 
ents Total Ad rr eS sa ar ea 
amount age | 
—_ Amount —_ | Amnouns 
Total_._..| 74, 507 |$2, 107,066 |$28.28 | —0.4 —0.1 —4.6 +1.1 
Total, 46 
States ?_| 58,434 | 1,640,808 | 28.08 | —.5 +.1 , +18.9 
-) Se r 697 10, 825 | 15.53 | +2.3 +2.5 +7.6 +54. 5 
Oise cakines | 388 14, 802 | 38.15 —.3 —.2 —2. +6. 0 
SFR... 00 1, 203 22, 290 | 18. 53 +.2 +.7 2.5 +15.7 
alif. 288, 370 | 47.24 | —1.6 —1.6 | —10.4 —9.9 
19, 212 | 35. 64 +.2 | —11.3 | —7.7 
5, 108 | 31.73 ¥ 3.2 | —16.6 |} —9.5 
8,495 | 34.82) +.4 2) —15.3 —13.9 
46, 966 | 20.05 —.7 3 —9.1; +184 
29,142 | 13.61] —.3 3| —2.5 +6.3 
1, 600 21. 92 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 
7,498 | 32.46 | +1.8 +6.1 | —12.5 +2.4 
186, 550 | 31.00 | —2.2 —.4 |5-16.4 |) 5-144 
69, 148 | 30.54 0 +.3] —3.3 +4.3 
44, 258 | 31.73 | —1.6 —-1.3] —7.1 +2.9 
| 94,038 | 29.65 | —1.1 —.7| —7.6| +1.9 
18,856 | 12.45 | +.7 +1.3 | +86.5 +90. 4 
38, 036 | 25.80 | +.3 +.6/ +16) 419.7 
| 23576 | 26.61| —.6 +.6|—11.2] +20 
| 13,198 | 28.44 | +1.1 +3.4 | —12.3 | +4.7 
38,472 | 39.95) +.3] +21] —47 +47.8 
5 | 41,494 | 32.78 | +.1| +.2]) —5.5 +7.7 
|} $2,092] 33.50] +.7] +21] —5.9 +6.5 
15,652 | 11.45 | +.1 +.9} +5.0 | +12.9 
A | eee es S Sees See Tle OP 
8,791 | 29.90} —-13) —.7| —&4 +6.7 
14,029 | 25.05 | —1.8| —1.2] —16.9 —8.2 
hae) | Oi @.) @ (4) 
7,726 | 27.79| —.4 +.6 | —12.3 —1.4 
16,601 | 28.72] —.5 (7) —13.0 —3.5 
7, 933 | 29.71 | +1.9 +2.6| +6.4 +22. 6 
| 101,979 | 36.37| +1.4] +24 | 7.8| +25.0 
| 35,893 | 16.05| —.4] +.1] +2.2 +6.3 
| 3, 388 | 26.89 | —1.6 | —.6| —2.3 +16.5 
81,448 | 24.92) —.9| —.6 | —12.1 —3.2 
55, 537 | 28.63 | 0 | +.3] —7.7 +9.8 
14, 280 | 38.18 | —1.8 —.4| —10.1 +4.8 
388,019 | 29.74 | —.3 | —.6| —4.0 —4.1 
2, 569 | 28.54 (4) (4) } (4) (4) 
14,777 | 17.51 | +1.6 +2.4}) +41 +68. 8 
4,155 | 19.06 | —6.0 —4.7 | —10.7 —.6 
| 
31, 056 | 20.04] +.6 | +.7| -—48 +47.3 
| 113,726 | 2435) +.2) @® +10.8 +14. 8 
5,195 | 39.96 | —1.5 —16} —3.7 +29. 2 
3, 802 | 26. 22 0 +.3]) —46 +9.9 
15,447 | 15.78 | —.5 +13] —5.3 +9.5 
26,471 | 38. 20 0 8) —20.7 —15.9 
18,786 | 22.34; —.2} +1.1| —12.0 —9. 
42,967 | 27.28 | —1.1 —.3 | —11.6 —2.1 
4,574 | 35.46 | +.8 —.1| +16] +189 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participa 
tion. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with March 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5’ No approved plan for March 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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General assistance—Cases_ de- 
creased 1.4 percent, while total pay- 
ments increased 0.5 percent, and the 
average payment increased from 
$27.76 to $28.31 (table 3). Fifteen 
States reported changes of 5 percent 
or more in cases or payments. In 
Indiana, recipients decreased 14.2 per- 


cent and payments increased 4.6 per- 
cent, with the average payment ris- 
ing from $19.12 to $23.18; in Michigan, 
payments increased 13.5 percent and 
the average payment increased from 
$28.61 to $32.39; in New Mexico, fol- 
lowing partial restoration in February 
of a previous decrease in payments, 


decreases of 6.4 percent in recipients 
and 20.5 percent in payments lowered 
the average payment from $14.08 to 
$11.96; and in South Dakota, there 
were increases of 6.7 percent in re- 
cipients and 10.3 percent in payments. 
State average payments ranged from 
$6.36 to $42.77. 


Table 5.—Ajid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1944 ' 





Percentage change from— 





|? Number of recipients | | Payments to recipients 
| 
| 


| 
| 


February 1944 in— 


March 1943 in— 





| 
Total | 






























































| 
State Average | 
Families | Children | ,TOtal per | | Number of— | Number of— 
family ——— Amount ———— A mou 
| Families Children | Families | Children 
| 
IP ine veninnaxencsiaiaileltins | 266,573 | 664,859 |$11, 344, 979 | $42.56 | —0.7 | —0.6 +0.1 —18.7 —16.7 —7.3 
Total, 49 States ?#___..-........... | 266,451 | 664, 566 | 11, 340, 734 | 42. 56 | -7 6 ay ey —16.1 —6.9 
Sa ae a ee Ss 
Alabama... wssoaeel 4, 576 12, 527 110, 944 24.24) (5) + —8.6 427.4 
Alaska - --.- ‘ poenneaine 88 1,996 ( (®) (6) } (®) (6) (é 
Arizona... anigecveucsuntaawinaiite 1, 437 4, 135 54, 655 38. 03 —1.2 7 —.5 —17.6 —14.4 
Arkansas. --.-- ‘ eee 4, 862 12, 631 126, 277 25. 97 -. 8 | +1.0 —13.1 + 
California. _.- Saenednmecsineitiia 6, 881 17, 430 508, 128 73. 85 0 | 1 +4.0 —22.7 11.7 
Colorado... - rN ETS Me aa 3, 626 9, 663 128, 472 35. 43 —.1 | ( —.2 —17.4 —14.3 
Cc cqnestiont.. Kennan 1, 787 4, 536 124, 491 69. 66 —.4| 8 —.2 —11.4 —1.1 
Delaware... ----- wieder 257 7 14, 284 55. 58 —1.9 7 | —2.8 —19.1 +4.6 
District of Columbia. sii tilitea 614 1, 878 28, 591 46. 57 0 . 6 +1.6 —32.4 —18.1 
(a - | 2, 879 6, 664 79, 656 27. 67 +1.4 .9 +2.6 —23.0 —18.9 
! 

Georgia... ..- 4, 044 9, 792 98, 682 24. 40 —1.1 1] 1.1 —10.5 —10.1 —6.3 
Hawaii-.. ‘ — ----| 583 1,819 30, 527 52. 36 +.2 6 +.7 —9.3 | —10.7 4.4 
Idaho. _...-- a enencces| 1, 589 4, 325 59, 106 37. —1.2 7 i —.3 —29.1 | —27.4 —25.7 
| Se ‘ ----| 22, 319 52, 113 727, 139 32. 58 —1.6 4 —1.4 —15.6 | —13.1 —15.2 
Indiana... 7, 954 17, 777 270, 961 34. 07 —19 .6 —1.5 —31.6 — 28.8 —28.1 
ec dasena 2, 767 6, 900 74, 382 26. 88 +8.6 8 +9.1 8420; %+13.0 437.5 
Kansas_...... ‘ : nal 3, 707 9, 391 171, 211 46. 19 —2.1 La —.5 29.8 —27.8 —20.6 
Kentucky °. é a 3, 708 10, 288 90, 151 24.31 +4.2 3.9 +5.6 | %+4333.7 | 1-+4288.5 | 1 +241.0 
Louisiana... -- nikal 10, 409 26, 525 402, 567 38. 67 ." 0 +.5 —19.7 | —20.2 +4.1 
Maine........ | 1, 443 , 080 76, 616 53. 09 —.8 .9 | +1.8 —16.0 —15.2 —2.1 
IE apncncacccacenctecscocessenn 2, 965 8, 458 107, 149 36. 14 —1.3 .4 —.7) —27.3 | —23 
Massachusetts. - - pieaiaaaieenibindl 7, 294 17, 929 544, 132 74. 60 —.6 .4 —.2 —19.5 —10.4 
emtianiaigodcbenhsneinneiin’ | 13, 136 31, 360 786, 790 59. 90 —-.9 9 —.9 —18.7 | +1.5 
Minnesota... ..-.-- . tactnaneil 5, 702 14, 050 226, 675 39. 75 —.9 a —.5 —22.9 | —14.9 
Mississippi--..-.......-- adam 2, 752 7, 004 57, 137 20. 76 +1.6 9 +2.2 +13. 1 | +15.8 
Missourl.......... Pet ae | 11,109 27,274 | 362,640 32. 64 dt 3 fg, ~14.0 | ~ 10.0 
STE Ee ae a 1, 516 3, 765 50, 336 33. 20 0 (5) +.2 —25. 5 | — 24.0 
ET RETEST 2, 990 6, 929 97, 259 32. 53 —1.2 .4 —1.5 —27.5 —26. 4 
Nevada. ....- a 8&4 1% 2, 260 26.79 (8) ® | & | —23.6 | —16.2 
New Hampshire...............--..--.- | 702 1,7 , 668 56. 51 8 .0| —.1 —14.6 | ne 
New Jersey... .--- 4, 037 9, 683 186, 546 46. 21 —1.8 ‘a —33.8 | —31. —6.1 
New Mexico. .....----- | 2, 207 6, 356 77,852 35. 28 —.8 8 | —.3 | —4.8 —5.6 —10.2 
New York... -.- ‘ 18, 396 41,772 | 1,315,363 71. 50 +.6 8 +1.1 —13.5 | —1.8 —.9 
North Carolina.. scecnoouded 6, 727 16, 266 137, 082 20. 38 —.9 (‘) +.8 —21.5 | —19.2 10. 5 
North Dakota... naan 1, 707 4, 686 73, 138 42. 85 —13 2.2 | +.8 —18.1 —18.7 +. 2 
_ SAS : aon 8, 519 22, 859 419, 546 49. 25 —1.3 4 —1.0 —16.0 —14.2 —4.7 
Oklahoma-....-. NE Rh ors 13, 657 32, 896 463, 775 33. 96 —1.0 6 +4.6 —17.2 —14.7 22.8 
Oregon........- cetacean | 1, 202 2, 920 82, 254 68. 43 +.7 3 +2.6 —20.7 —18.7 —3.1 
Pennsylvania. - . sanccoussusnul 24, 532 64,175 | 1, 288, 456 52. 52 —2.1 t —2.7 —28.5 —26.8 —21.9 
Rhode Island... mas 1,118 3, 002 72, 073 64. 47 —.2 9 —.3 —7.9 | —7.5 5.4 
South Carolina. inal 3, 420 10,12 77, 076 22. 54 +.4 7 | -+1.0 —8.4 —7.6 12.3 
EE PTS Ft } 1, 575 3, 681 49, 780 31.61 +.5 3 +.9 —12.7 —11.5 —8.3 
‘Tennessee -..-.. wnat 11, 274 327, 648 29. —.7 8] —.6 —16.0 —14.6 +21.3 
SS 6s tcutinad < : bee 9, 715 21, 493 206, 373 21. 24 —1.1 .1 —1.2 | —17.2 | —18.8 —17.8 
ia shcsimes ss : 1, 924 5, 178 135, 886 70. 63 +.7 .3 +1.6 —13.5 —12.1 | 26. 4 
Vermont... ...- sown = 580 1, 484 19, 257 33. 20 +.3 0} +1.3 —10.8 —13.4 | 11.4 
Virginia... ... el 3, 775 10,7 94, 162 24. 94 —.7 8 +.3 | —16.2 —16.1 3.0 
Washington... E 3, 274 039 265, 088 80. 97 +.2 | 2) +.8 —7.5 —7.1 5 
West Virginia... 7, 160 19, 405 225, 807 31. 54 —1.2 Lat —.6 —30.0 —30.8 
Wisconsin. --- : 6, 875 16, 496 343, 436 49. 95 —1.1] 2 —.4 —23.9 —23.2 —12.7 
Wyoming... ; 397 1, 046 17, 260 43. 48 | +.8 1 | +1.2 —28.9 —29.7 —9.9 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures local funds without State or Federal participation to 772 families, in behalf of 


in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
2 Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal 


participation. See footnote 7. 


3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
7In addition, in 24 counties payments amounting to $14,250 were made from 


1,629 children under State mothers’ assistance law. 
§ No approved plan for March 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 
* Includes program administered without Federal participation. 
10 March 1943 was third month of operation under approved plan. 


i In addition, in 58 counties payments amounting to $9,164 were made from 


local funds without State or Federal participation to 382 families, in behalf of 
1,174 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under approved plan. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


March activities —A total of $7.3 
million in unemployment benefits was 
paid during March, 19 percent more 
than in February. The continued up- 
ward movement reflected no pro- 
nounced general increase in unem- 
ployment but rather the relatively 
heavy volumes of new claims received 
during the final months of 1943 and 
January of this year. These increased 
claim receipts are now affecting bene- 
fit loads because of the time lag be- 
tween filing a new claim and receipt 
of a benefit check. 

For the Nation, the weekly bene- 
fit payment for total unemployment 
averaged $15.66, about $2 more than 
the estimate for March a year ago. 
Nevertheless, the total paid in bene- 
fits was 32 percent below the amount 
in 1943—indicating the continuance 
of the relatively low level of covered 
unemployment. The average number 
of persons receiving benefits each 
week (112,000) was 38 percent below 
the number in March 1943 and only 
one-tenth that in March 1940. 

In 14 States, benefit payments were 
above March 1943 levels. In most of 
these States the increase was caused 
by more compensable unemploy- 


ment and higher weekly benefit pay- 
ments, which resulted from greater 
base-period earnings of present bene- 
ficiaries and, in a few instances, the 
enactment of more liberal benefit pro- 
visions. In 4 States higher weekly 
benefit payments accounted for the 
entire increase. 

Initial-claim receipts in local of- 
fices throughout the Nation fell for 
the second consecutive month; the 
total of 132,500 represented a decline 
of 21 percent from January. Although 
two-thirds of the States participated 
in the decline, claim loads in several 
States were substantially larger than 
in the previous month and, in 10 
States, the total number filed exceeded 
the March 1943 levels by 10 percent 
or more. Claim loads in Connecticut, 
Michigan, and Missouri have been in- 
fluenced by the changing require- 
ments and reschedulings of war pro- 
duction; in certain other areas, by 
progressive curtailments in the con- 
struction and textile industries. In- 
creases due to administrative factors 
occurred in Illinois, Maryland, and 
Rhode Island, where advance filing of 
initial claims is permitted in antici- 
pation of new benefit years beginning 
Aprill. The new benefit year in New 
Hampshire started March 1 and, as a 


result, initial-claim receipts were 
more than double the February 
volume. 

Slightly larger continued-claim 


loads in many States resulted from the 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, March and January- 
March, 1944 





March 1944 


| Percentage change 


Item 


Number or 
umount 
Initial claims ! 132, 455 
Continued claims ! 591, 078 
Waiting-period 87, 867 
Compensable 503, 211 
Weeks compensated ° 485, 482 
Total unemployment 141,310 
Part-total unemployment 3 15, 329 
Partial unemployment , 25, 320 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?_- 112, 035 
Gross benefits paid 2 $7, 343, 781 


$2, 130, 497, 965 


Benefits paid since first payable 5 
$5, 035, 450, 588 


Funds available as of March 31-- 


January—March 1944 


| Percentage change 


from— | from 
——} Number or a 
Febru- | yrarch amount | January- | January- 
ary 1943 March March 
1944 “ne. 1943 1942 
—2.3 —20.3 437, 492 —32.7 —80.8 
4.8 —37.9 1, 697, 632 —47.9 —86.6 
—7.3 — 26.4 299, 276 —45.6 —86.1 
+7.2 —39.5 1, 398, 356 —48.4 —86.8 
+-16.9 —40.0 1, 265, 560 | —51.2 —87.8 
+17.0 — 40.1 1, 141, 214 —51.0 —88. 0 
+28. 6 —31.1 36, 870 — 43.4 4 —87.2 
+8. 5 —25.9 77, 887 —44.3 4 —86.5 
+7.9 —38.1 | 
+19. 4 —31.5 | $18,777,510 | —44.4 —84.8 
$.5| +368 ; 





1 Excludes Hawaii for March; data not reported. 

2 Excludes Delaware; data not reported. 

3 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 


provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
4 Based on 45 States reporting comparable data. 
5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


Chart 1.—Number of continued and in- 
itial claims received in local offices, 
January 1940-March 1944 
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e 1940 
increased number of initial claims in 
recent months. For the Nation as 
a whole, the number of continued 
claims increased 5 percent from the 
preceding month, but was 38 percent 
less than in March 1943. 
Contributions collected from em- 
ployers and employees during the first 


Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and 
amount of unemployment benefits 
paid, January 1940-—March 1944 
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Social Security 





quarter, based chiefly on taxable 
wages paid during October-December 
1943, declined 7 percent from the 
amount collected in the preceding 
quarter. Some of the decline prob- 
ably results from the fact that earn- 
ings of persons who have received 
$3,000 in covered employment in the 
first 3 quarters of the year are not 


subject to the tax in the final quarter. 

Only 6 cents of each dollar collected 
was paid in benefits, on the average, 
during the first 3 months of 1944, 
about the same proportion as in the 
calendar year 1943. The high ratio 
of benefits to collections in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—54 percent in con- 
trast to 7 percent a year earlier—is 


attributable to the decline in collec- 
tions and the increase in benefits. 
January-March 1943 collections were 
based on a uniform tax rate of 2.7 
percent for all employers, but in July 
1943 reduced rates under experience 
rating went into effect for many em- 
ployers. The average contribution 
rate in the District of Columbia in 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, March 1944, by State 


a 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 19, 1944] 





Beneficiaries 





unemployment 











Weeks compensated for specified types of 


Benefits paid 3 


Percentage change 














Social Security Board region Percentage change 
and State from from 
A verage 
weekly |— a ——| All types Total Part-total?| Partial 2 Amount 
number! | february March February March 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
— —_—__— —-— - ~— + —_—_—| —— 
Total 4 112, 035 +7.9 —38. 1 485, 482 441, 310 15, 329 25, 320 | $7, 343, 781 +19. 4 31 
Region I: 
Connecticut 1, 343 +19.3 60 182 102, 165 +29. 1 +42. 1 
Maine 625 —48.9 92 442 27, 205 —37.8 37 
Massachusetts 4, 587 +3.1 196 2 308 296, 542 +13. 1 18 
New Hampshire 425 —22.6 1 284 | 18, 963 —17.5 27.9 
Rhode Island 1. 328 —20.3 0 606 89, 631 | —16.2 15.9 
Vermont "123 +7.0 20 | s 6, 235 | +20. 9 7.9 
Region II-III: j 
Delaware ¢ - aid Soemeaed 
New Jersey 6, 180 -. —40.0 | 103 2, 048 | 419, 379 +9.0 8.1 
New York 17, 392 +10.0 —58. 1 | (?) (2) } 1,170,051 19. 8 4.9 
Pennsylvania 4, 530 +3.2 —51.7 | (2) (2) 297, 303 | +12. 4 1.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 1, 256 +7.9 +68. 4 131 18 97, 854 | +18. 6 9 
Maryland " g5R —21.9 —50.0 | 24 860 5 | —15. 16.9 
North Carolina. __. 1, 686 +37.4 —47.8 | 65 310 +39. 9 —48 
Virginia 632 —16.3 —59. 6 58 65 9.3 ) 
West Virginia 1, 097 —12.9 +26. 4 | 0 762 2.1 ) 
Region V: 
Kentucky 1, 560 11.0 —31.0 6, 759 6, 448 286 5 71, 138 3.4 ) 
Michigan 7, 687 +5.3 33, 180 32, 482 400 208 618, 871 41.9 1.2 
Ohio 2 715 25. 0 11, 764 10, 880 280 604 162, 971 2.2 22 
Region VI: 
Illinois 9. 608 —5.3 ~ 43.0 41, 636 35, 524 3, 164 2 948 643, 407 2.8 } 
Indiana 4 992 +4.6 19.8 21, 630 20, 330 $17 "983 | 345, 182 13. 1 
Wisconsin 3, 786 —12.6 44.4 16, 404 14, 606 659 | 1, 139 | 229, 990 —.8 45. 2 
Region VII: ; : | 
Alabama 881 20. 2 78.8 | 3, 819 475 15 44, 145 14. 0 17 
Florida 745 11.4 57.1 | 3, 228 200 125 42, 624 -1.5 54.9 
Georgia 1, O80 —15.4 62.4 4, 679 56 | 86 | 47,111 8.1 4.5 
Mississippi * "339 —33.8 | 71.0 1, 470 51 155 15, 221 25. 5 73. ( 
South Carolina 631 18.1 67.2 2, 734 5 | 9 29, 853 11 
Tennessee 2 628 —.6 ~45.8 11, 387 260 | 134 126, 389 | ( 4 
Region VIII: | 
lowa 1, O85 $16.7 51.8 4, 703 1, 164 410 129 50, 316 26.1 19.8 
Minnesota 1,814 | 7.9 —67.1 7, 862 , 069 420 | 373 109, 200 20.1 ( 
Nebraska 165 +11.0 44.4 | 2,017 1, 657 75 285 25, 825 21.1 13.9 
North Dakota 60 —3.2 73. 2 | 258 212 20 6 3, 024 +4. 2 8 
South Dakota « 153 | 1.9 20.5 661 518 27 | 116 6, 139 12.4 f 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas 549 15. 1 $4.1 2, 379 > 344 30 5 26, 968 3.8 
Kansas 1, 427 | +16. 4 -5.6 | 6, 183 5, 698 307 178 80, 425 2 8 
Missouri 2.777 | +6. 2 —55.8 | 12, 033 10, 766 167 1, 100 175, 499 l 
Oklahoma 1, 026 +36 20.0 4, 447 3, 932 | 331 | 184 62, 44¢ 10 2 
Region X: | | } 
Louisiana 1, 199 1.2 | —64.0 5, 196 3, 846 108 | 1, 242 64, 614 11 ( 
New Mexico 42 (5) 180 175 2| 3 1, 957 18. ( 7.9 
Texas 1, 040 | 16.5 | —55. 1 1, 508 4, 168 340 | 0 19, 594 2 } 
Region XI: | | 
Colorado 311 8.3 | +6.9 1, 348 1, 261 a7 ) 17, 870 2.8 l 
Idaho 161 25.8 70.1 696 | 683 13 0 10, 081 74 
Montana 263 57.8 — 24.2 1, 575 | 1, 575 | ( | (2 20, 037 | 21 
Utah 381 +-6, 7 +69. 3 1, 651 1, 563 | 78 } 10 30, 721 87 
Wyoming 7 (3) (3 | 32 | 26 | 4 | 2 537 i9 
Region XII: 
Arizona 352 | +17.3 141.1 1, 526 1, 436 | 90 0 21, 720 27 
California 18, 866 +51. 2 +6.0 81, 752 19, 903 5, 599 6, 250 | 1, 401, 099 +63. 4 
Nevada 83 | 159.6 —3.5 | 361 344 8 9 5, 224 +72. 8 
Oregon 369 | 45.7 66.6 | 1, 598 | 1, 240 81 277 20, 918 +10, 
Washington 692 | +19. 9 —33. 4 | 2, 998 | 2,172 111 715 42, 106 +-28. 8 
Territories: | | 
Alaska 117 +27. 2 | 0 507 | 492 15 | 0 6, 760 | +35. 7 
Hawaii 14 5 (5) 62 57 3 2 1, 194 | —14 
| | | | | 
' Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 444. 4 Excludes Delaware; data not available 
? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State 5 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported 


law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. 
3 Not adjusted for voided benefit,checks. 
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the first quarter of 1944 is estimated 
at 0.4 percent. 

At the end of the month, slightly 
more than $5 billion was available for 
future benefits, 37 percent more than 
was available at the end of the first 
quarter of 1943. All States showed 
increases from the preceding quarter 
in the total amount available for 
benefits. 


Expenditures 
for Administering 


tions have been estimated here on the 
basis of 0.3 percent of the pay rolls 
reported by the States rather than 
given as the actual amounts collected 
by the Federal Government. 

It is not possible to allocate actual 
Federal collections to each State, since 
tax receipts are classified by the in- 


ternal revenue district in which the 
taxes are paid, which often is not that 
in which the employment actually 
occurred. An employer may pay his 
Federal tax from a headquarters of- 
fice in New York, Chicago, or Detroit, 
for example, yet conduct much or 
most of his business in States other 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, March 1944 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1944] 





Initial claims 


Percentage 


Continued claims 


Percentage 








: Social Security Board | acon = Fries . 
Employment Security region and State change from change from sia 
et ————— New Total 2 ——— # 
Febru- | March Febru- | March siete 
In the 244 years from July 1, 1939, bat i944] 1943 ary 1944| 1943 
through December 1941, the States —~— ~~ |---| a a 
spent $171 million in administering Total 3 -.--.|182, 455 | —2.3 | —20.3 4 591,078 | +4.8 | —37.9 | 4503, 211 
the employment security program. Region I: as ; | — ij y see bona 
ad Connecticut 2 3,390 | +11.7 | +81.7 | 2,777 +36.3 | +74.5| 5,715 
g Ss . 
All States were paying benefits, and Maine... | 957 | +3.9| +584 | ‘591 —4%6.7| —42.6| 2,547 
the employment services, except in Massachusetts ; | 4,874 | —17.4 —2.8 2, 462 —36.4 2.5 | 17, 422 
‘ P New Hampshire 984 |+120.6 | —37.1 846 +1.2 | —30.5 1, 977 
Arizona, were under State operation Rhode Ialen on | cial ies | ion 7a | mel u 
thode Island | 1,959 | +26. ( 39.5 | 1,66 13.5 | —30.6 4,979 
for nearly the whole period. At the Rosen iit: - geen) OE Pee ee ” —65) ee! 617 
request of the Executive Committee emg ne ae ane i | ms P ta os as tis “2 ‘ “ 
New Jersey-_..-.- wanal | , 62% 2.6 | —30.7 , 974 0, 25. -7 | —41.7 26, 140 
of the Interstate Conference, a com- New York... | 22,385 | 0.6 | —26.4| 8.874) 85, 031 44.9! —56.3| 65,418 
. a . > sulvanis 2enm | —s< —_f " « fg oR > i > —es ‘ ase 
parison between these administrative ns pala i 3, 650 20.7 | —59.8 3, 650 26, 046 +1.6 62.0 21, 242 
expenditures and the amount of taxes District of Columbia | 463 | —30.2| +36.6 | 412 5,724 | +7.6 | +77.7 5, 395 
‘ Maryland 5______. sa 1,765 |+349.1 | —50.7 | 1,765 3,719 | —6.3 | —54.5 2, 789 
collectible at 0.3 percent of taxable North Carolina -.| 3,474 |4+120.7 | +28.6 | 2,750] 11,752 | +832} —24.4 9, 390 
“7 Virginia. ____- | 405 | —11.0 | —63.4 | 274 2,287 | —12.2 | —67.6 2, 144 
pay rolls in each State was made by West Virginia 828 | —31.4| —1.9| 635 6,259} —.7| +28.4 5, 909 
the Bureau of Employment Security Region V: . 
Ke Kentucky-__- 1,712 | —1.2} —13.3 | 1,373 10,927 | —2.0 | —18.4] 10,223 
and sent to State employment security Michigan.__- ----| 13,002 | +20.5 | +94.9 | 10,629 | 38,072 | +29.1 | +16.7| 33,190 
agencies in March. An accompanying ponies is ...-| 3,595 | —13.7] +9.7 | 3,595 15,955 | —9.4 | 27.1] 12,075 
* egion VI: | | | | 
tabulation showed expenditures for 3 Illinois __ - - ‘ ----| 16,946 | +19.9 | —29.3 9,697 | 448,091 +2.4 | —39.7 | 444,745 
P : c Indiana 5 | 2,331 | —45.0 | —34.3 | 2,331 21,774 | +.8| —24.1] 19,983 
selected calendar years in relation to Wisconsin 61,759 | —33.7} —24.9] (7) | 18,633 | —14.2| +22.5] 16,464 
: : s Region VII: | | 
actual contributions collected and Alabama. -__- 718 | —27.5| —70.0} 544 4,891 | —12.6| —73.7| 4,460 
i 1s Florida 5._..__- 931 | —26.6 | —46.6 931 7,829 | -12.7/ —51.0| 7,504 
benefits paid under State laws. me pee a asl cane = as a ee aa 
a . z acco 418 | —ol. |= .t oZé y ate "Ea —Ol. | e 
of that material is reproduced here Mississippi Z 478 | -11.6| —59.6 | 415 2,709 | —15.9 | —64.4| 2,426 
. South Carolina ‘ 756 | —33.8 | —67.6 589 4,708 | —10.4 | —65.5 4, 225 
in tables 6 and 7. a renmessee. . | 9,183 | $25.9 | —26.5| 1,938) 13793| —1.6|—s81| 12119 
The expenditures shown in table 6 Region ; 
: pe Iowa | 665 | —43.4 | —38.1 541 6,317| —3.9| —41.3| 5,391 
include all expenses for administer- Minnesota... | 2,326 | —29.0 | —48.5 | 1,980 13, 604 | +31.1 | —55.5 8, 800 
‘ Nebraska. -- 271 | —16.9 | —30.2 193 1,920 | +8.8| —51.9 1, 643 
ing State unemployment compensa- North Dakota- | “al © | @ 34 382 | —8.6| —68.2 | 375 
F : —_ South Dakota i 69 | —50.4 | —72.4 | 59 1,058 | —1.0| +11.4] 1,030 
tion laws and employment SETVICES, —pogion IX: 
and therefore include expenditures Arkansas......-..-. E 710 | —16.6 | —20.6 616 4,457 | —11.9 | —30.8 4, 153 
Kansas. ._.- - 960 | +36.4 | —16.3 | 737 5, 141 | +29.3 | —34.8 4, 437 
financed not only from Federal Missouri. _- 6, 324 | +30.3 | +40.8 | 5,256 19,694) +7.5| —44.1] 15,933 
grants to States under title III of the , O#lahoma. 1, 234 | —13.8 | —37.7 | 999 | = 7,028 | —1.1| —22.7) 6,431 
Social Security Act but also from Louisiana. _- 2 1,492 | —12.0 | —58.0 | 1,248 8,239 | +6.1 | —60.7 6, 786 
: New Mexico 112 | +10.9 | —45.6 73 409 | —3.3 | —53.0 396 
Federal grants and matching State Texas ; 1,797 | —17.7 | —37.2| (® 11, 061 2.7 | —41.0| 10,246 
we 7 Region XI: | 
funds under the Wagner-Peyser Act, Colorado. P 413 | —6.1 | —22.7 295 1,850} —6.6| —44.9 1, 615 
and from miscellaneous State funds. Idaho--. - 151 | —18.4 | —56.5 111 1,013 22.3 | —70.4 839 
Mont 192 | —35.4 | +15.0 164 1,868 | +26.4 16.0 1, 553 
, : Montana 92 | —35.4 | 5. 5 2 —16. x 
Since employers subject to State Utah - 307 | —27.8 | +90.7 229 1,770 | +2.0 |+120.1 1, 615 
, ’vyomi ; . | @ 59 | —31.6 | —77 
unemployment compensation laws are pV SO"ue.-- °| 1» ? a) Ae | tee “ 
allowed to offset, up to 90 percent of Arizona 502 | —22.0 | —17.8 437 .3 2, 388 
5 : California. 14,225 | —12.7| +11.6 | 8,340 5.3 77, 956 
the Federal tax, the contributions Nevada 73| +58] —7.6 | 54 5 262 
‘ Oregon 906 | —17.4 | —22.7 613 io 2, 510 
they pay under State unemployment Washington 1,411 | -6.9 | +44 | 1,039 7 3, 199 
sati ws, s - Territories: | | 
compensation laws, and also the con yo mad : | «es! ~s060 * aime on2 
|, en 2 Seiae : a 


tributions from which they are ex- 
cused by reason of State experience- 
rating provisions, a rate of 0.3 percent 
of pay rolls represents the amount 
collectible under the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. Federal collec- 





1 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims. 

3 Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 

4 Includes 4,262 noncompensable claims in Illinois. 

5 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 


6 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

7 Data not comparable. 

8 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 

§ Data not available. 
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Table 4.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of March 31, 1944, collections and interest, and benefits paid, 
by State, January-March 1944, and cumulative through March 1944 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Apr. 25, 1944] 





Funds available for 
benefits as of Mar. 31, 
1944 


Collections * and interest 4 


Cumulative through 
March 1944 5 


Month and 



































January 





















March 1944 












Benefits paid ® 


January- 








March 1944 











Sneial Secenri ‘ 
Social Security Board | year benefits Percent-, ————-—----—-—— —__-__-—_—— —————— 
first payable A 5 Percent- | Cumulative Percent- 
Amount 2 yoy | ‘= | . oo age 
=? a change | March 19447 cha! 
ty SS Collections | Collections | from | Amount from 
| | October- | October- 
| | Decem- | Decem- 
ber 1943 ber 1943 
Total : __'$5, 035, 450, 588 +6.8 $7, 165, 948, 482 '$6, 835, 926, » 08 $315, 466, 437 —7.5 |$2, 130, 497,965 ($18, 519, 412 +-65. 6 
Region I: | 
Connecticut Jan. 1938 129, 947, 453 +5.8 159, 092, 638 | 151, 283, 998 6, 780, 085 -14.8 29, 145, 183 233, 440 +-123.9 
Maine do 25, 348, 641 +-7.6 39. 645, 891 | ; 1, 788, 447 15.5 | 14, 297, 243 114, 782 +50) 
Massachusetts do 179, 365, 059 +4. 6 289, 46 $2 7, 793, 740 | 3.5 | 119, 127, 320 794, 020 464.3 
New Hampshire do 16, 937, 278 +5.7 25, 7¢ 20 895, 365 —2.7 | 8, 829, 040 62, 067 +115 
Rhode Island do... 51, 793, 962 +6.9 84, 613, 391 3, 427, 445 —5.8 32, 819, 430 300, 744 40,3 
Vermont Y = 9, 225, 165 +7.0 12, 432, 199 580, 008 —1.9 | 3, 207, 038 16, 444 +2. 3 
Region II-III: 
Delaware Jan. 1939 +2.8 | 15, 536, 144 304, 136 —14.1 2, 727, 657 18, 436 79.2 
New Jersey .do +5.8 | 397, 486,991 17, 517, 216 | —6.9 | 70, 220, 832 1, 170, 895 +-34.0 
New York Jan. 1938 +8.1 | 1,079, 919,055 | 1, 039, ¢ 535, | 49, 299, 395 | —7.1 | 420, 159, 831 2, 951, 946 29.4 
Pennsylvania . CR +7.4 719, 606, 575 691, 820, 381 33, 174, 642 | —9.2 214 276 783, 193 7.4 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia do_. 40, 166, 821 | +1.0 49, 353, 186 | 46, 126, 894 444, 466 | —2.1 | 9, 186, 367 239, 317 90. 4 
Maryland . do 90, 424, 821 +7.2 |  122,793,2 1, 192,319 | 5, 838, 920 —11.7 32, 33 183, 793 +19.6 
North Carolina do. 75, 552, 513 7.3 99, 991, 765 | 4, 892, 264 | +.1 | 24, 120, 610 66.5 
Virginia _-- a 50, 124 277 | +5.4 72, 776, 553 | 60, 269,265 | 2,450, 193 —1.6 | 22, 106, 370 13.1 
West Virginia — ee . 52, 724, 229 | +5.6 79, 380, 986 | 76, 106, 197 2, 759, 628 —5.6 | 26, 222, 302 +17.3 
Region V: | | | | 
Kentucky Jan. 1939 67, 825, 139 +4.4 | 83, 686, 56 8, 571, 099 2, 753, 154 —17.6 | 15, 861, 429 226, 712 19. 6 
Michigan July 1938 220, 064, 963 +6.3 385, 125, 483 370, 941,172 | 13,298,432 | —17.8 | 165,060,524 | 1,344, 828 +262. 6 
Ohio Jan. 1939 _- 354, 735, 772 | +4. 5 431, 467, 861 404, 235,943 | 14, 212, 531 —17.2 76, 732, 091 440, 174 136. 1 
Region VI: | | | 
Illinois July 1939 402, 576, 556 | +4.8 541, 293, 483 510, 371, 724 18, 360, 529 | —1.3 138, 716, 934 1, 862, 967 +-57. 1 
Indiana Apr. 1938 133, 513, 151 +7.2 188, 441, 508 179, 859, 572 9, 174, 803 —4.4 54, 928, 363 849, 931 +109. 7 
Wisconsin July 1936 s 120, 692, 514 +9, 2 148, 889,125 | 139, 184, 936 10, 278, 026 | —6.1 28, 196, 610 664, 824 +324. 1 
Region VII: | } 
Alabama. . Jan. 1938 50, 853, 668 | +7.0 76 132, 908 | 72, 904, 983 3, 226, 461 +7.7 | 25, 279. 244 150, 445 18.8 
Florida | Jan. 1939_- 36,129,775 | +110 57, 201, 586 | 5 , 008, 564 3, 547, 173 | +1.6 118, 403 40. 3 
Georgia do 417 | +7.0 73, 043, 029 | 69, 120, 811 3, 573, 808 | —.2 142, 533 +24.3 
Mississippi Apr. 1938 , 509 +9. 5 | 25, 041, 563 | 24, 143, 694 1, 390, 849 | 2.3 57, 031 26. 8 
South Carolina July 1938 28, oa2 237 +5.4 | 38, 308, 494 36, 222,967 | 1,453, 648 +1.1 | 9, 101, 000 =. 7 
Tennessee - . - .- Jan. 1938 52, 856, 061 +10.8 | 82, 567, 769 | 79, 662,040 | 5, 256, 575 | +6. 5 | 29,7 1, 705 | 349, 334 —1.7 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa July 1938 43, 282, 525 +7.9 | 60, 318, 148 57,351,064 | 3,102,178 | +1.2 17, 035, 619 115, 968 + 535.0 
Minnesota | Jan. 1938 58, 642, 802 +8.0 | 98, 436, 395 94, 457, 522 | 4, 302, 515 —12.9 39, 793, 593 248, 171 +255. 1 
Nebraska Jan. 1939 cal 19, 267, 259 +7.7 | 24, 958, 431 | 23, 504, 546 | 1, 353, 447 | +5. 5 5, 691, 178 58, 256 +211. 1 
North Dakota do 3, 890, 941 +6.0 7, 90: 5, 639, 025 210, 522 | +3.7 2, 086, 965 | 8, 107 651.3 
South Dakota a | 5, 411, 071 +4. 5 | 6, 784, 884 | 6, 303, 150 220, 676 | +25. 0 | 1, 373, 817 14, 911 +272. 5 
Region IX | } | 
Arkansas do 20, 875, 889 +6.9 29, 386, 426 28, 094, 585 1, 335, 199 +.7 8, 510, 538 25. 7 
Kansas_. | | ee 37, 165, 409 +7. 5 | 46, 105, 065 | 43, 668,314 | 2,615,470 | —2.2 8, 939, 659 +58. 9 
Missouri do. _- 117, 774, 541 +5.9 146, 815, 447 | 137, 619, 926 6, 460, 951 | +13. 1 | 29, 040, 909 | +70. 5 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938 36, 437, 981 | +6.7 | 50,596,872} 47,764,959 | 2, 291, 824 +3. 4 14, 158, 898 77.6 
Region X: | | | 
Louisiana Jan. 1938 al 50, 575, 458 +9.7 80, 870, 851 | 77, 720, 256 4, 399, 574 | —2.7 | 30, 295, 396 174, 042 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 A 0 65, 297 +7.5 10, 829, 926 | 10, 331, 984 467,779 | —2.6 | 3, 764, 631 | 4, 583 
; Jan. 1938 117, 904" 578 +6.1 | 158, 422, 429 149, 586, 593 6, 364, 049 | —3.0 40, 517, 855 116, 348 
Region XI: j | 
Colorado Jan. 1939 26, 421, 900 | +5.9 37, 315, 682 35, 387, 244 | —2.8 | 10, 893, 781 | , 326 +137.4 
Idaho Sept. 1938 10, 325, 186 +8.0 17, 352, 265 16, 757, 846 | 7 | —.4 7, 027, 076 398 +500. 2 
Montana July 1939 12, 778, 195 +7.4 20, 609, 591 19, 690, 562 | 861, 168 —4.1 7, 831, 396 309 +-469. 6 
Utah Jan. 1938 17, 838, 569 +9. 1 26, 287, 470 25, 411, 813 1, 474, 478 | —10.9 | 8, 448, 906 552 289. 4 
Wyoming Jan. 1939 5, 918, 861 7.2 | 9, 308, 105 8, 889, 964 371, 302 +6. 5 3, 389, 250 183 16. 1 
Region XII: | | 
Arizona Jan. 1938 +8.4 19, 727, 032 19, 021, 259 1, 039, 832 —.8 | 6, 181, 062 | 16, 910 +343. 2 
California do 1 +8.4 718, 287, 014 688, 835,017 | 38, 888, 247 11.1 | 226,474,776 | 2, 835, 267 + 156. 5 
Nevada Jan. 1939 4 "219, 104 +9.8 298, 500 9, 972, 382 | 621, 492 +5.7 | 11, 385 +60. 8 
Oregon Jan. 193 48, 275, 107 +8. 8 5 . 64, 602, 806 3, 734, 860 —19.2 55, 436 137. 1 
Washington Jan. 1930 95, 308, 535 +9. 5 119, 324, 333 114, 491, 872 7, 901, 348 —8.9 104, 554 +218. 1 
Territories: | | 
Alaska do 5, 037, 942 +10. 1 6, 391, 450 6, 153, 937 | 453, 179 —6.1 | > 3 13, 246 +-456. 1 
Hawaii_-. do | 14, 595, 075 +3. 15, 507, 228 14, 462, 598 386, 151 —15.9 | 912, 18 55 3, 574 +167.9 
| | | 
ont trust 


1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 
Treasury (excluding amounts transferred to railroad unemployment insurance 
account). 

3 Collections represent contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, 
and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are: 
For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for 
employ ees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent 
in Rhode Island. Experience rating, operative in 40 States, modifies above rates. 


All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 


4 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployme 


fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act 
1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 


contributions through June 30, 
to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
§ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subjec 


road Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Excludes 


t to Rail- 
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than those represented by these cities. 
Federal collections also include col- 
lections at the full rate of 3 percent 
from a few employers who are not 
subject to a State law and therefore 
not eligible to the tax offset. 

The figures obtained by multiplying 
by 0.3 percent the reported taxable 
pay rolls in each State were adjusted 
to exclude wages in excess of $3,000 
uniformly throughout the period. The 


taxable-wage figures are not based on 
size-of-firm coverage used in the Fed- 
eral act—eight or more workers—but 
reflect the coverage provisions in 
effect under each law during the 
period as well as any changes in those 
provisions. 

For the country as a whole, ex- 
penditures for administering the em- 
ployment security program during 
the 2%-year period represented 69 


Table 5.—Ratio of benefits ' to collections,? by State, by specified period through March 1944 


[Based on data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Apr. 24, 1944] 














percent of hypothetical collections 
at 0.3 percent of State pay rolls. 
State expenditures varied strikingly. 
In 39 States administrative expen- 
ditures were relatively higher than 
in the country as a whole, and in 


Table 6.—Hypothetical tax collections at 
rate of 0.3 percent of taxable pay rolls! 
and actual administrative expenditures,? 
by State, July 1939-December 1941 


[Amounts in thousands] 





Administrative 
expenditures 


Tax col- 

















State “See 
lections! Per- 
- mtv Amount? cent of 
Ratio (percent) of nana: 
a - — = a 7 et tions? 
ae ee aaa Month and year 
” Smet drag : benefits first | Benefitsto | Benefitsto | Benefitsto |Total benefits —- 
_ ag payable collections | collections | collections |to cumulative Total 4 $246, 373 | $170, 9 00.4 
January- April 1943- | since benefits| collections . pli ad Pixs 
March 1944 | March 1944 | first payable and interest Alsheinn 2. 402 1, 896 78.9 
Se a ere ioe — ee ee | ames Arizona Sas 629 665 | 105.7 
1 Q Arkansas 1, 007 1, 348 133. 9 
f 4 ; 
Total _ - ---- 5.9 | 4.8 36. 7 on cE a Carina 16, 917 2| 719 
i a a ere ee Colorado. 1, 349 26 | 90.9 
Region I: y ) 4 
. : ‘ P | “ Connecticut 5, 964 | 60.2 
Connecticut Jan. 1938 3.4 1.9 21.4 18.3 ean ++ 
Maine-- . do 6.4 4.1 41.1 | 36. 1 Delaware 693 | 85.8 
ac 9 @ 4 ” q ) - m . — | 
a ae pi = rt 7 : =. | se District of Columbia_- 1, 756 1,040 | 59.2 
Rhode Island___- do 8.8 | 8.7 44.4 38.8 lorida He Sot ae 
Vermont do 2.8 | 3.3 30.7 25,8 Georgia 731 | = 2,559 | 98.7 
Region II-III: J Idaho-.- ,, 536 | 707 | 132.0 
Delaware... __.. Jan. 1939 6.1 | 6.4 25.7 | 17.6  Ulinois 0,213 | 11,309 | 55.9 
New Jersey__-.- do 6.7 | 5.6 22.6 | 17.7 Indiana 7, 060 4,610 | 65.3 
New York_____- Jan. 1938 6.0 5.9 44.6 | 38.9  lowa. 263 1,845 | 81.5 
3 g d 2.4 | 2.5 34, 29.8 
my ania_. 0 4 | 5 34,4 | Kansas 1, 447 | 94.5 
District of Columbia do... 53.8 10.5 22.8 18.6 Kentucky - = oH 
Maryland_____- i 5 Meals 3.1 | 2.7 29. 6 | 26.4 Louisiana ee 86.6 
North Carolina___- a “* 2.5 2.3 28.3 | 24.4 mae pid | -s 
Virginia -__._- ...do 4.3 | 7.3 37.1 | 31.1 I farylanc : A 52 | 54.6 
West Virginia_____. ‘ do 8.1 8.2 40. 4 | 33.6 Massachusetts. 1, 462 72.7 
Region V: Michigan 14, 686 56.3 
Kentucky - - Jan. 1939 8.2 7.0 26. 4 | 19.0 f » 
Michigan__--- July 1938 10.1 | 4.5 53.5 | 42.9 Minnesota- , 3, 700 91.8 
| ei IR Jan. 1939... e 3.1 | 1.8 24.9 | 17.8 Mississippi = 855 141.5 
Region VI: Missouri --| 5,697 i 81.5 
is caassooca .--| July 1980...... 10.1 11.8 38.6 25.6 Montana 745 108. 2 
Indiana__......_-- ....| Apr. 1938... 9.3 6.1 35.8 | 29.1 Nebraska a 939 115.1 
Wisconsin_---.-._-- ..-| July 1936 6.5 3.4 424.2 | 18.9 Nevada... ? | 262 174.2 
Region VII: New Hampshire_. 932 93.0 
Alabama. - -- Jan. 1938 4.7 8.1 39.4 33. 2 # - pees ” 
Florida---- ; Jan. 1939 3.3 4.8 46.5 36.8 New Jersey | 11,27 7,617 | 67.6 
oe ee a ae 4.0 4.8 30. 2 2.3 New Mexico _ 413 525 | 127.0 
Mississippi- = Apr. 1938 eee 4.1 4.4 41.2 5.0 New y ork ; | 37,640 22 124 58.8 
South Carolina___- July 1938 6.9 7.5 31.3 24.6 North Carolina........./ 3, 463 2,984 | 86.2 
Tennessee -.--...-.-- ..| Jan. 1938 6.6 8.9 41.3 36.0 North Dakota__-_-- 241 579 | 240.3 
Region VIII: | Ohio-- ; 17, 728 8, 770 49.5 
PG ictcniicncns July 1938 3.7 3.5 35.8 28.2  Oklahoma_. 1, 785 1,873 | 104.9 
Minnesota. ..--- Jan. 1938 5.8 4.5 48.1 | 40. 4 a 
Nebraska. ----- ~ Jan. 1939 4.3 | 2.9 34.4 22.8  Oregon_---. - 2, 101 1,998 | 95.1 
North Dakota___- ——— 3.9 | 33 55.3 34.9 Pennsylvania | 24, 627 15, 759 | 64.0 
South Dakota-- do- 6.8 5.0 31.4 20.2 Rhode Island | ¥ 1,784 | 86.7 
Region IX: | | South Carolina 1 1,541 | 100.4 
Arkansas__..-..-- do 6.4 | 7.6 37.2 29.0 South Dakota | 455 | 150. 6 
Kansas.---- ee | Rae 7.7 6.5 26.5 19. 4 Tennessee 2, 579 95. 5 
Missouri - - - do : 6.9 6.8 27.9 19.8 Texas 6,105 | 95.3 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938 7.4 | 6.0 | 40.0 | 28.0 
Region X: ath Utah 1 | 
Louisiana - - - - - Jan. 1938 4.0 | 4.6 43. 2 | 37.5 Vermont } 3 | : 
New Mexico Dec. 1938. 1.0 | 1.0 47.5 | 34.8  Virginia__- 8, 204 2 
,, a Jan. 1938 -_- 1.8 | 2.0 31.1 25.6 Washington - 3, 489 2 
Region XI: | | West Virginia | 3,158 2 
Colorado - -- Jan. 1939 3.4 2.9 | 40.9 29. 2 Wisconsin bis | 5,305 2 
Idaho- ---.-- Sept. 1938 3.0 2.9 50.9 40.5 Wyoming---.-.-- 338 
Montana é weacticccun| SURF S500... 4.3 2.4 57.5 38.0 | e 
| See Jan. 1938_- 4.9 1.9 36.9 32.1 Alaska. oe | 211 
Wyoming. --- i Jan. 1939. 3] 3 51.9 36.4 Hawaii_---- 645 | 
Region XII: 
Pere ck Jan. 1938 4.5 | 1.9 36.3 31.3 
California ~ . ; do--. 73 4.3 36. 4 31.5 1 Actual pay-rol] data reported to the Board by 
Nevada ra Jan. 1939 . 1.8 1.4 | 36.3 | 29.9 State agencies; adjusted to exclude, for all States, 
Oregon_- Sata : ..| Jan. 1938 ° 1.5 | 1.34 31.7 27.9 wages in excess of the first $3,000 paid by an employer 
Ww ashington eae .-.-| Jan. 1939... 1.3 | A 25.0 20.1 to an employee; no allowance made for penalties, 
Territories: nas | failure to collect taxes due, etc. ; 
Alaska do_-_. 4 | 2.9 1.5 25.6 21.2 2 Represent all unemployment compensation and 
Hawaii_- : id ear m er ~on OI 1.0 | 8.1 5.9 employment service administrative expenditures, 
ees Senay ah ae | | including Federal and State Wagner-Peyser funds 





1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
2 See table 4, footnotes 3 and 5. 
3 Except interest which is credited and reported 


by Treasury. 
4 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collec- 
tions since Jan. 1, 1938. 


and miscellaneous State funds. 

3 Percentages based on unrounded data. 

4 Totals are sums of unrounded figures, therefore 
may differ slightly_from sums of rounded figures. 
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15 States these costs exceeded what are obvious. They result from such 
would have been collected at 0.3 per- factors as population density and de- 
cent of the State’s pay roll. The _ gree of industrialization as well as ad- 
State with the relatively highest ad- ministrative factors, such as differ- 
ministrative expenses spent almost ences in provisions of State law and in 
2'2 times the amount that would have _ salaries of State administrative per- 
been collected at 0.3 percent. The sonnel. In general, the large and 
State with the lowest relative expen- highly industrialized States had the 
ditures, on the other hand, spent only lowest ratios of administrative ex- 
half the amount that would have been penses to hypothetical collections, and 
collected. the smaller and less industrialized 
The reasons for these differences States had the highest. 


Table 7.—Ratio of administrative expenditures to contributions collected and benefits 
paid, by State, for calendar years 1940, 1941, and 1943 ' 





Administrative expenditures? as percent of— 




























State Collections * Benefits 4 
1940 1941 1943 1940 1941 1943 
Total oat 7.9 7.1 2.6 12.9 20.7 43.1 
Alabama 7.6 7.2 3.0 15.6 25. 2 23.6 
Arizona 13.5 10.1 | 3.0 21.4 28.8 202. 5 
Arkansas 14.8 15.8 5.0 16.7 27.6 67.7 
California 6.2 5.6 1.6 7.3 9.9 36.8 
Colorado . 10.7 9.5 2.6 11.9 22.1 | 95.8 
Connecticut . 7.4 6.1 2.1 | 27.4 54.5 113.9 
Delaware 10.1 8.3 8.8 | 28.8 44.2 99.8 
District of Columbia 7.3 | 4.8 | 4.4 21.3 14.5 65. 2 
Florida | 10.4 | 9.5 2.9 10.6 14.0 42.6 
Georgia 11.4 | 10.2 | 3.5 22.6 | 35.2 49.2 
| 
Idaho. _- 14.2 13. 2 3.8 13.8 | 20.1 94.7 
Illinois 6.2 | 6.5 3.6 9.9 18.3 26.4 
Indiana 8.2 7.1 2.5 18.6 32.1 35.5 
Iowa. ...- 9.5 8.5 | 2.5 18. 1 29.3 47.6 
Kansas. . --- 11.5 | 11.9 | 2.3 | 26.3 | 30.6 36.9 
Kentucky 8.4 | 7.0 | 4.2 | 19.0 34.6 57.2 
Louisiana 10.3 | 9.1 | 2.3 | 12.2 | 12.7 | 34.2 
Maine. . 12.3 | 9.2 | 2.1 | 14.4 | 29.8 7.2 
Maryland - 7.1 | 5.1 | 1.5] 13.4 | 17.4 | 47.8 
Massachusetts 8.7 7.1 5.1 | 10.7 | 18.8 | 68.3 
| | 
Michigan-. | 6.1 | 5.1 | 2.4 | 11.5 22. 4 | 45.4 
Minnesota. - 10.9 | 12.8 | 4.0 13.8 20.0 53. 5 
Mississippi 18.3 | 14.9 | 3.8 | 21.3 30. 5 | 57.3 
Missouri 8.7 9.0 | 4.0 | 23.7 39.0 35.0 
Montana | 11.6 | 11.2] 3.8 10.0 } 13.1 | 122.7 
Nebraska- | 15.6 | 21.8 | 3.3 23.0 | 34.4 79.8 
Nevada... 19.4 17.6 3.0 | 16.3 | 23.3 214.6 
New Hampshire } 13.0 11.6 | 3.8 | 15.0 32.8 46.7 
New Jersey - | 6.3 5.1 | 2.4 | 19.2 20.8 35.0 
New Mexico. - 15.3 | 12.6 6.2 | 17.7 25.8 393. 1 
New York 6.9 | 6.3 | 2.4 | 8.9} 13.7 27.1 
North Carolina | 10. 6 10.1 | 3.0 26. 2 34.5 91.7 
North Dakota. -- } 26.7 31.6 | 10.1 | 37.2 | 48.0 195. 2 
Ohio 5.9 5.2 2.7 | 14.1 31.3 112.0 
Oklahoma. . 11.8 | 11.5 | 3.7 19.7 29. 5 | 55.1 
Oregon 11.3 | 10. 6 | 2.4 | 18.5 36.6 | 125.7 
Pennsylvania 7.5 | 6.4 2.2 | 14.2 26.7 65. 1 
Rhode Island 6.9 | 5.6 | 2.0 8.7 20.9 2.1 
South Carolina 13.0 | 10.0 | 5.4 24.3 36.9 | 58. 4 
South Dakota 17.8 24. 2 10.7 51.5 56.8 | 204. 5 
Tennessee 12.0 | 10.1 2.6 23.6 23.6 
Texas... 10.8 15.8 3.1 44.0 112.2 
Utah - -- 11.2 11.3 2.5 23.8 166. 6 
Vermont__.. 17.2 13.8 | 5.0 52. 2 104. 2 
Virginia - - 9.8 9. 6 | 4.1 32. 2 52.9 
Washington 9.1 9.1 | 2.0 23.3 190. 5 
West Virginia 8.8 7.3 3.1 28. 2 41.0 
Wisconsin 9.5 8.8 1.9 40.5 56. 5 
Wyoming. 16. 2 14.4 6.3 28.9 891.9 
| 

Alaska 12.0 9.3 | 3.1 13.3 29. 4 184. 5 
Hawaii 8.3 6.5 4.3 57.4 93.7 357.1 
1 Ratios for 1940 and 1941 are not strictly compar- prise expenditures of State employment security 
able with those for 1943. Data for 1942 omitted agencies plus only the cost (partly estimated) of the 

because no estimates of the cost of USES claims- claims-taking services rendered by the USES. 
taking services are available. 8’ Contributions collected include penalties and 
2 Administrative expenditures for 1940 and 1941 interest from employers, and contributions from 
comprise all unemployment conpensation and em- employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 


ployment service administrative expenditures, contribution checks. 
including Federal and State Wagner-Peyser funds 
and miscellaneous State funds. For 1943 they com- 


‘ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


Employment Service 
Operations * 
Labor-Market Developments 


In March, for the first time in 8 
months, the civilian labor force in- 
creased, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census. The total num- 
ber, 51.4 million, represented a net 
increase of some 210,000 from Febru- 
ary, with 250,000 more women but 
40,000 fewer men. Employment rose 
230,000 from the February level, en- 
tirely because of the increase in the 
number of employed women. Al- 
though 200,000 more men were in 
farm jobs in the week of March 5-11 
than there had been a month earlier, 
an equal number had left nonagricul- 
tural employment, so the level of all 
male employment was unchanged. 
The number of unemployed persons— 
870,000—remained virtually un- 
changed from February, and was 
about the same as in the latter months 
of 1943. 

At the beginning of April about 3 
percent fewer people were working on 
farms than on the same date last year, 
according to Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates. The estimated num- 
ber of unpaid family workers was only 
slightly lower than a year earlier, but 
the number of hired workers on farms 
dropped about 10 percent. 

More than 700,000 workers will be 
needed in the Nation’s food-processing 
plants before the end of this summer 
to handle an estimated 19 billion 
pounds of food. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service is recruiting several 
thousand workers in Puerto Rico. 
While these recruits are not expected 
to remedy the entire labor shortage, 
they will help avert any immediate 
danger of loss of crops through lack 
of workers. The meat-packing indus- 
try also will need 16,000 more workers 
during 1944 than in 1943 to handle 25 
billion pounds of meat—2 billion 
pounds more than in 1943. 

Production.—In April other man- 
power and production problems were 
completely overshadowed by the de- 
mand for able-bodied young men for 
the armed forces. Deferments for 
men under 26 years of age are being 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 
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severely curtailed, and there will be 
practically no occupational defer- 
ments for men aged 18-22. While in- 
duction of men in the 22—26 year group 
may affect production seriously, the 
needs of the Army and Navy were con- 
sidered even more important. 

The War Manpower Commission 
has announced that the cotton tex- 
tile industry, in which production has 
continued to decline, is the fourth in- 
dustry to which the 48-hour workweek 
regulation has been applied on a na- 
tional basis. The others are steel, 


lumbering, and nonferrous metal 
mining and milling. 

Improved quality and, in some cases, 
increased production of some minor 
civilian items are expected to follow 
a recent WPB revision of several limi- 
tations and conservation orders. To 
avoid any interference with war pro- 
duction, the items to be produced for 
civilians must not require large 
amounts of materials, much labor, or 
extensive conversion of plant facil- 


ities. 


Table 8.—Nonagricultural placements, by State, March 1944 





Total 


War Manpower Com- 








Percentage change 





Women Nonwhite 
Percent- | Percent- 
Short- age change jage change 
time,! Number from Number from 
number February February 
1944 1944 2 
| 77,0387 280, 346 +6. 4 145, 201 | +8.3 
iat ras ne tne 
247 5, 440 +18. 3 | 576 | +44. 4 
24} 2,048 +19.6 | 23 ae 
237 | 10,248 +8.3 483 +17. 2 
19 1, 181 +18. 1 | 3 | 
12} 3,548 +13. 1 | 188 +29. 7 
10 | 410 +39. 5 1 | mas 
} | 
25, 766 37, 382 +2.7 | 29,099 | +7.2 
| | 
2 403 | —24.4 | 329 | +3.5 
1, 352 11, 084 +6.6 | 4,720 | +4.6 
| 1,958 | 16,957| +13.3 | 7, 658 +8.0 
1,040 2,317 | +222 | 2, 807 +19.8 
41 4, 394 —16.6 | 3, 501 | +1.9 
} 284 6, 916 +4.3 4, 604 —6.3 
88 6, 463 +22. 2 4, 278 | +5.3 
211 1,779 +16. 4 | 441 | —5.4 
107 3,957 | —11.3 | 2.097 +3.7 
| 390 8,277 | +11.6| 2,957 +10.9 
8, 891 20, 388 $9.7] 9,858 +13, 2 
| 
3, 996 10, 123 +.4 | 4, 466 +3. 3 
1, 137 7, 525 +6.1 | 2,017 +26. 3 
260 3, 963 —11.9 259 —6.5 
| 
28 5, 406 +10.5 | 5,539 +43.6 
} 720 6, 368 | +40] 4,543 +2.0 
23 7,111 | +4.2] 3,859 | +1.2 
15 3,277 | +29.7 3, 272 | —95.6 
142 1, 797 +20. 4 | 1, 605 | +.8 
194 6.076 | +122 6, 484 | +14.3 
328 4, 680 +16. 5 348 +32.8 
2, 030 3, 865 +32. 1 | 161 | +13, 4 
388 1,179 | +226] 271 +97.8 
| 317 460; —19) 30 , 
1, 720 401 | +9.3 44 | 
441 2,524 | -+17.0 2, 069 6.1 
426 2,301 | —14.7 872 —27.9 
323 7, 616 +3.8 3, 147 | +10. 2 
765 2,369 | +11.2 1, 152 $12.9 
216 2,959} +49] 3,919 —21.7 
41 538 | +21.4 97 —40. 1 
1, 845 , 214 $19.9 14, 295 +8. 0 
1,016 2, 094 | +8. 2 154 —32,2 
307 490 —4.3 27 ie 
172 265 | --3.6 49 
49 1, 188 —49, 1 47 
87 315 +51.4 33 
77 1, 484 +67.7 724 +32. 1 
13, 412 26, 148 +5.0 8, 832 +21.8 
| 492 518 +5.9 301 +2.0 
1, 364 3, 863 +8.5 480 +72.0 
| 4, 027 5, 947 —22.0 2, 482 +60. 0 


mission region and from 
State Number —- 
February March 
1944 1943 
Total 778, 103 4.4 +8. 3 
Region I: 
Connecticut - 11, 627 +7.9 +19. 2 | 
Maine a ; 4, 563 +4.8 —20.5 
Massachusetts___- 23, 483 +-7.0 +10. 1 
New Hampshire_-_- 2, 652 +6. 2 -+38.8 | 
Rhode Island - 7, 088 +-3,2 +29. 6 
Vermont. -.-_.-- ma 994 +19. 5 +76. 2 
Region II: 
New York. _-. i 76, 876 +1.3 +.9 
Region III: 
Ph catcncanten 1, 217 —16.5 —23.4 
New Jersey.......-.-- 30, 758 +4.2 +29. 1 
Pennsylvania-____.- 43, 442 +4,1 +30. 0 
Region IV: 
ies. OF Oal......... 3, 798 +17.3 —2.5 
Maryland-___- 10, 344 —21.1 —30.7 
North Carolina 7, 948 +4.9 +14. 5 
Virginia. 16, 598 +21.6 +137. 5 | 
West Virginia. __- 8, 529 +4.4 +51.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky - -- 12, 402 —10.8 +27.8 
Michigan_--- f 24, 569 —10.3 —6.2 
Ohio ieee 52, 604 +4. 6 +2.0 
Region VI: 
Eimols. . ....... 30, 411 +10.3 +47. 6 | 
AR 20, 523 +6.5 +1.6 
Wisconsin-.--.-.--- 10, 310 —7.8 —26.5 
Region VII: 
Alabama , ae 17,711 +8. 2 +34. 3 
Florida. °F 16, 72 —2.1 +13. 9 
Georgia 17, 854 +6.8 +46. 9 
Mississippi 8, 764 13.9 —13.5 
South Carolina 4, 565 +12.7 +20. 6 
Tennessee ---_- 22, 491 +11.5 +150. 9 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. “ 11, 271 14.8 59.6 
Minnesota... - 12, 155 10.3 —1.2 
Nebraska sealed 3, 570 —.8 —62.4 
North Dakota 1, 154 +3.9 —34.1 
South Dakota 2, 613 +117. 2 +141.7 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 6, 614 +-10.0 —34.5 
Kansas. --.-..-- 5, 929 —17.3 —59.3 
Missouri - - - 17, 975 —1.4 —20.4 
Oklahoma 8, 079 5.3 +16.9 | 
Region X: | 
Louisiana - - - 11, 185 +. 1 +76.0 
New Mexico 2, 274 —8.0 +-12.4 
Texas. ad 47, 881 10.8 —6.3 
Region XI: 
Colorado- .2 +-36. 9 
Idaho baci —7.8 36. & 
Montana... +6.8 +10.6 
Utah ialitonedies —41.8 —49. 1 
Wyoming. +10. 8 — 22.6 
Region XII: 
Arizona i +30. 7 —3.1 
California. - +13.0 +8.6 
Nevada. -. .. —8. —45.4 
Oregon... - +10.9 —18.0 
Washington +.5 +51.4 





1 3 days or less. 


2 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in both months. 


Placement Activities 


The 778,000 nonfarm placements 
made by the USES in March repre- 
sented the largest March total in 5 
years. All but 13 States contributed 
to the 4-percent rise from February, 
but 20 reported decreases from last 
year (table 8). Nearly 10 percent of 
the March placements were for less 
than 4 days’ work. 

Women were placed in more than 
a third of the jobs filled in the coun- 
try as a whole, but among the States 
the proportion ranged from 14 per- 
cent in Montana to 61 percent in the 
District of Columbia; the latter also 
had the largest proportion of place- 
ments of nonwhite workers—74 per- 
cent. Placements of Negro domestic 
workers, which account for a rela- 
tively large part of total placements 
in the District of Columbia, undoubt- 
edly contribute to these high per- 
centages. 

All but 10 States reported increases 
from February to March in the num- 
ber of placements of women, and 
increased placements of nonwhite 
workers were also rather general. 


Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service * 


Although more people were work- 
ing for class I railroads in mid-March 
than in any other month since Octo- 
ber 1930, the need for additional rail- 
road personnel was greater at the 
beginning of April than in the 2 pre- 
ceding months. Some 108,000 work- 
ers were sought for vacant jobs, as 
compared with 101,000 a month ear- 
lier and 97,000 on February 1. 


Employment Service 


Sustaining the high level of em- 
ployment service operations, the num- 
ber of placements made in March 
exceeded the February total by almost 
1,900. More than 70 percent of the 
workers recruited were placed as 
laborers, but placements as skilled- 
trades journeymen, helpers, and ap- 
prentices increased significantly. The 


number of employer orders and open- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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38 
ings received, however, decreased 
Slightly. 


To assist employers in combating 
the effects of dwindling labor supplies 
and continued withdrawals for mili- 
tary service, the employment service 
is suggesting programs that may en- 
courage present employees to stay on 
the job. In line with these efforts, 
field representatives conducted sur- 
veys of housing conditions in a num- 
ber of areas, under authority recently 
given the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and reported to the National Housing 
Agency conditions hampering the re- 
cruitment or retention of railroad 
workers. The Board will also assist 
employers in obtaining approval of 
applications for necessary new hous- 
ing or improvements to existing ac- 
commodations, and in procuring pri- 
orities for construction materials. 

More than 5,700 Mexican nationals 
entered the country during March 
for railroad work. Although the ma- 
jority were placed as track laborers, 
about 360 were placed as freight han- 
dlers, shop laborers, or store laborers. 
Some 23,000 were in service at the end 
of the month. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Operations 


Although railroad unemployment 
insurance activities remained at an 
extremely low level in March, the 
number of claims for benefits received 
and the number of payments made 
were exceeded during the current 
benefit year only by January totals. 
The monthly amount of benefit pay- 
ments was the largest since April 1943, 
but fewer workers applied for certifi- 
cates of benefit rights than in any 


Table 10.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average pay- 


ment, and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1943-44, by month ' 





All certifications 


Percent of certifications 
with specified days of 
unemployment ? 





Type of certification and period 

















i Average | 
| . Average . < “"— 
: _» | Average sae compen- | m,,, 14 8-13 | 5-7 
Number payment ——. sable Total days | days | days 
, days? 
Certifications for first registration | | 
ori Ps 
| EE eee ae 304 | $18. 94 $3.17 5.97 100.0 | 69.4 | 30.€ 
[ 7 abe a 551 20. 35 3.44 5.92 | 100.0 | 66.1 | 33.9 
os ncaa 341! 20.52 | 3.33 6.16 | 100.0 | 72.4 | 27.6 
 Cndkndnsagasecme 297 | 19. 78 3.32 5.95 | 100.0 | 65.3 | 34.7 
November---.--- otis 293 | 19. 47 | 3. 30 5.90 | 100.0 | 66.2 | 33.8 
December --__..-._- pe 444 20. 94 | 3. 39 | 6.18 | 100.0 | 73.6 | 26.4 
January 1944... ___. 904) 19.21} 3.27] 5.87] 100.0 | 52.7 | 47.3 
aay le 434 19. 27 3. 21 6.01 | 100.0 | 67.7 | 32.3 
ee A A SR ae 353 20. 64 3.41 6.05 | 100.0 | 68.3 | 31.7 
Certifications for subsequent regis- | | 
tration periods: | } 
July 1943. __. ; 21 27. 64 2. 86 | 9. 67 100.0 | 90.5 | 9.5 0.0 
August _-___-_- : 968 29. 75 3. 32 8. 96 100.0 | 74.6 | 19.8 5.6 
September... ea | 1, 239 29.14 3. 28 8. 88 100.0 | 71.9 | 23.3 4.8 
October. _____- . 1, 208 28. 29 3.32 8.52 | 100.0 | 67.5 | 23.8 8.7 
November....__._- ee a 28. 90 3. 27 8.75 | 100.0 | 70.3 | 23.6 6.1 
December.........-.----- | 1,242 26. 44 3.25] 8.14] 100.0| 61.5 | 24.9) 13.6 
January 1944_. | 2,012 28. 42 3. 25 | 8.75 | 100.0 | 71.8 | 21.6 6.6 
February -- | 2, 081 28. 24 3.16 | 8. 94 100.0 | 75.4 | 18.4 6.2 
i dhtinicantnainrsonnseneniey | 2511} 28.67 3.23| 8.88) 100.0) 732/210] 5.8 
1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment total number of certifications and average payment 
in the current benefit year. Data for initial certifi- for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
cations in all months and subsequent certifications 2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and 
subsequent certifications in other months, except in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
other month since the beginning of unemployment than in any other 


the program. 

Claims receipts throughout the Na- 
tion increased about 4 percent from 
February, but were only 45 percent of 
the March 1943 total. As in the 2 
preceding months, roughly half the 
claims were filed by workers from the 
regions which include the Great 
Lakes ore-shipping areas. While the 
number of benefit payments rose sub- 
stantially above that for February, 
part of the $13,000 increase in amount 
was due to a larger proportion of cer- 
tifications for subsequent periods of 


month of the year. 

Heavily weighted by payments to 
trainmen and enginemen, the average 
daily benefit rates and the average 
benefit payments for both initial and 
subsequent periods of unemployment 
increased. The average number of 
compensable days for initial periods 
of unemployment rose slightly but 
the average for subsequent periods 
declined. About 80 fewer benefit ac- 
counts were opened, while the num- 
ber of exhaustions remained near the 
February level. 


Table 9.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 





| 
| Place- | 





1943-44 1942-43 
; | - “eee: eS pa on | iid senstperineg ~~ 
Period | Benefit pay me nts 2 | Benefit payments 2 
Applica- | — Rat J Place- Applica- a aia 
ments tions! | Claims | ments tions! | Claims 
| | Number Amount Number Amount 
July-March 419, 410 | 6, 034 | 22, 629 | 16, 97 0 | $445, 206 | 123, 549 | 20, 588 90, 917 71, 470 $1, 559, 104 
July 1943... ____- Peer: 29,276|  ~=«1, ar ~ 2,034| 1,213 | 29,123 | 15, = 6,642; 11,134| 7,263| 148,236 
August... sald | 36, 090 697 2, 006 1, 565 | 40, 342 | 12, 922 | 3, 213 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
September... -. sittin 26, 688 449 2, 036 1, 576 41, 951 11,315 | 1, 865 11, 566 9, 265 203, 740 
October. - -- 29, 246 470 1, 963 1, 452 38,020 | 9, 404 1, 293 10, 913 8, 642 187, 418 
November. . 38, 322 491 2,111 1, 510 39, 960 | 8, 097 1, 308 | 8, 673 | 6, 989 153, 474 
December 77,314 | 1, 333 2, 813 1, 470 37,917 15, 493 | 3, 027 9, 816 7, 355 151, 625 
January 1944 ‘ oe 62, 653 | 714 3, 291 2, 892 73, 724 15, 706 1! 873 | 10, 914 | 8, 898 198, 410 
February -.. : aS as 58, 966 | 477 3, 131 2, 463 65, 654 | 15, 805 772 8, 310 | 6, 936 157, 914 
March - - . sieitittionied 60, 855 379 3, 244 2, 829 78, 515 | 19,179 600 7, 184 5, 854 139, 525 





1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force 

and Payments Certified, 

March 1944 

Monthly benefits were in force at 
the end of March for 939,000 bene- 
ficiaries at a monthly rate of more 
than $17.1 million. The number of 
benefits awarded during the month 


increased 4.5 percent over the previ- 
ous month’s total, with at least a 
slight increase for each type of benefit. 

The distribution by payment status 
of benefits in force changed little in 
March; 14 percent were in condi- 
tional and 0.4 percent in deferred- 
payment status. 

Nearly $15.3 million was certified 
for monthly benefit payments in 
March, an increase of 2.4 percent 
from February. Certifications of 


lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $1.9 million, 12 percent more than 
in February. 


Monthly Benefits for Which 
Payment Was Withheld as 
of December 31, 1943 


Of the 885,000 monthly benefits in 
force at the end of 1943, more than 15 
percent were in conditional or de- 
ferred-payment status. The propor- 
tion withheld for each of the various 
reasons shown in table 1 has not 
changed significantly during 1943. 
Employment of the beneficiary was 
the main reason for withholding bene- 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding payment 


and type of benefit, December 31, 1943 


[Corrected to Mar. 6, 1944] 



























































Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current] P arent’s 
Reason for withholding payment? | | Menthe: Cn | Month-| | 
Num- | Monthly | Num- Monthly | Num- Num.- |~ ly Num-/|Monthly; Num- | Monthly) Num- |Monthly 
ber amount | ber amount | ber amount ber jamount ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount 
All benefits in deferred or conditional-payment status 
Total __- 137, 577 $2, 633, 218 8, 107) $1, 661, 150) 17, 176, $203, 506) 21, 461 $258, 723| 743, $15, 650) 5,024) $493, 328 66 $856 
Failure to attend school regularly 4, 839 7, 102 4,839! 57, 102! ‘ a . 
Employment of beneficiary 109, 858} 2, 234, 699) 71, 701) 1, 628, 552 440, 4,826, 12,978, 162, 391 587 11,910 24,111) 476, 502 41 518 
Employment of primary beneficiary on | 
whose wages benefit is based 18, 763 219, 239 16, 460, 195,036, 2,303 24, 203). 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 478 9, 064 a ee : ae EN 478 9, 064 
Previous payment of lump-sum attain- | | | 
ment claim... - 608} 16, 667 402 12, 102 : 5 _ 7 110 93 540 1 30 3 45 
Payee not determined 624 7, 640 38 7 539 5, 971 10 » 88 30 592 0 0 
AN ote... ........... 2, 407) 38, 807 966 19, rH 167 1, 924 795 8, 951 53 1,015 404 7, 140 22 293 
Deferred-payment status 
Total__..- 3, 148 1, 924 $41, 101 373) $4, 409 430) $65, 368! 127 $3, 194 287 $5, 028 7 $101 
Failure to attend school regularly * 3 m dec 3 isicebanlensci ee | OM i res a 
Employment of beneficiary * 2, 129 37, OF 50 1, 514 28, 656 14 160 315 4, 119 9 170 277 4, 845 0 0 
Employment of primary beneficiary on | 
whose wages benefit is based * 325 3, 265 255 2, 579 70 686 ; 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 3 2 27 shied 2 27 
Previous payment of lump-sum attain- 
ment claim. - --- 608 16, 667 402 12, 289 102 1, 653 7 110 93 2, 540 1 30 3 45 
All other.........-. 81 1, 253 8 156) 2 Wi 35) 414) 25} 48 _—— aa 56 
Conditional-payment status—suspended 
iadece ac outine 113, 952 $2, 141, 375) 62, 293 $1, 376, 337, 14, 137/$162, 665) 17, 805 $212, 912 422 $8, 372 19, am $380, 397 55 $692 
Failure to attend school regularly 4, 028 47, 276 rn 4,028) 47,276 
Employment of gone ment! . 91, 038) 1, 864,450 61,313) 1, 356, 536 338 3, 589 10,570 131, 457 384 7,656, 18,396; 364,757 37 455 
Employment of primary beneficiary on 
whose wages benefit is based 15, 589 177, 403 13, 630, 157,140, 1,959, 20, 263 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 456 &, 731 . — ieee sa 456 8, 731 : 
Payee not determined - 618 7, 564 38 825 7 67 534 5, 916 10 185 29 571 0 0 
All other__.__- ‘ 2, 223 35, 951 942 18, 976 162 1, 869 714 8, 000 28 531 359 6, 338 18 237 
Z | Pees aac, | Sr cS eh) A | es A 
Conditional-payment status—frozen 
Total 20,477| $432,642) 8,890) $243,712, 2,666 $36,432 3,226) $40, 448) 194 $4, 084 5,497 $107, 903 4 $63 
Failure to attend school regularly 808 9, 787 . J . 808 9, 787 , 
Employment of beneficiary - 16, 691 382,290, 8,874 243, 360 88 1,077, 2,093) 26,815 194 4,084 5,438) 106, 900 4 63 
Employment of primary beneficiary on 
whose wages benefit is based 2, 849 38, 571 2, 575 5, 317 274 3, 254 ve 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 20 306 pusaeitn youn a eer per 20 306 bie 
Payee not determined - 6 76 0 0 0 0 5 55 0 0 l 21 0 0 
GP cnsiktandhescces ‘ 103 1, 603 16 352 3 38 = 537 0 0 38 676 0 0 
| 





determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. Where more than one 
reason applies, the case is classified under the first listed. 

3 Includes benefits withheld as a penalty for failure to report promptly the fact 
that payments should be withheld 


1 For explanation of each payment-status see table 3, footnote 2. 
2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the reason 
‘payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are laccrued pending 
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fits, accounting for 98 percent of the 
primary, 96 percent of the widow’s 


Table 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 


of benefit and by quarter, 1940-44 





current, and 79 percent of the widow’s 
benefits withheld. 

For child’s benefits, employment of 
the beneficiary caused payments to be 
withheld in 60 percent of the cases; 
this percentage, however, includes 
only children who had jobs in covered 
employment while they were still at- 
tending school and children under age 


1940 


Jan.-Mar ; 
Apr.-June_.--. | 
July-Sept._- | 
Oct.-Dee | 

| 


16. If a child fails to attend school 1941 

and is working in covered employ- ae. 

ment, failure to attend school is re-  Apr.-June_--......... 

corded as the reason for withholding }lly-fePt------------| 
payment. Probably a large propor- 1942 | 
tion of the children whose payments es 
were withheld for the latter reason  Apr.June. : 


were also engaged in covered em- 
ployment. 

Employment of the primary bene- 
ficiary accounted for an additional 11 
percent of the child’s benefits and for 
96 percent of the wife’s benefits with- 
held. 

Usually benefits withheld because of 


July-Sept-..--.-- fon 
Oct.-Dec . ion 
| 


1943 
Jan.-Mar._. 
Apr.-June_.--_- 
July-Sept---_-....- 
Oct.-Dee.........- 

1944 


Jan.-Mar.... 


Year and quarter |[_ 














Monthly benefits Lump 
— a ia sum 
. death 
Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s won Parent's ments 1 
| 
40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 5, 978 168 2, 057 0 
67, 824 33, 955 | 8,468 | 17,408 885 6, 885 223 
76, 113 38, 245 | . 981 | 17,220 1, 560 6, 782 325 
70,267 | 31,924 | 9, 740 18, 776 1, 987 7, 536 304 
| 
74, 567 32, 802 9,901 | 20,597 2, 703 337 30, 633 
66, 074 28, 879 | 8, 962 18, 021 | 2, 617 317 28, 210 
65, 593 27, 238 | 8, 898 18, 745 | 2, 786 294 29, 610 
63,052 | 25,741 | 8,452) 18,256 2,914 324 28, 850 
| 
68, 181 27, 609 9,161 | 19, 596 3, 505 8, 027 33, 410 
67,679 | 26,878 8,649 | 19,991 3, 690 8, 134 35, 428 
62, 161 23, 826 | 8,013 | 18, 894 | 3, 475 7, 624 | 32, 932 
60, 095 310 7, 426 | 18, 902 | 4, 103 8, 037 3, 221 
| 
’ | 
67, 750 23, 754 | 8,112 | 21,503 | 4, 975 9, 078 328 40, 525 
69, 757 23, 803 &, 372 22, 811 5, 051 9, 387 333 43, 108 
63, 501 21, 378 7,896 | 20,764 4, 695 8, 476 292 39, 485 
61, 863 20, 139 7, 537 20, 541 4, 856 8, 478 312 893 
75, 807 25, 474 9, 401 23, 978 6, 416 10, 225 313 47, 342 





employment or failure to attend school 
are in conditional-payment status, 


! Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were awarded on basis 
ers who died after Dec. 31, 1939. 


of wages of work- 


Table 3.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status,* actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by tybe of benefit, 
March 1944 


{Current month’s data corrected to Apr. 13, 1944] 








Total Primary Wilfe’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’ 
Statusofbenefitandaction| | | | ial aks _\) CS Saree ey 
Num- | Num- Num- | Num- Num- Num- Num 
) A un 
ber Amount | ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber | Amount her Amount | “por t 





In force as of Feb. 29, 1944 920, 230 $16, 802, 320) 390, 630 $9, 122, 902 


| 





| 
112, 893/$1, 402, 


| | | 
825, 262, 305 $3,231,119) 50, 683 $1,022,968) 99, 610 $1,968,691) 4,109) $53,815 
| | 





Current-payment sta- | | 
tus ..| 783,149) 14, 171, 591) 318,940) 7, 487, 266 96, 083) 1, 202,608; 240,746) 2,971,490) 49,870) 1,005,858) 73,467 1,451,398) 4,043 52, 971 
Deferred-pay ment sta- | | 
tus 3, 644 69, 381 2, 227 48, 718) 439 531) 6, 344) 145) 3, 557 298 5, 298 $ 52 
Conditional - payment | } re 
status 133, 437| 2, 561,348) 69,463) 1, 586, 918 16, 371 194, 805) 21, 028 253, 28. 668 13, 553) +25, 845 511, 995 62 792 
Suspended 112, 396} 2, 119, 400) 60, 800) 1, 348, 977] 13, 737 158, 795) 17, 532 209, o15| 439) 8, 748} 19, 830 393, 136 58 729 
Frozen 21, 041 441, 948 8, 663| 237, 941) 2, 634 36, 010 3, 496 44, 270) 229) 4, 805 6, 015) 118, 859 4 63 
Actions during March 1944: | } | } 
Benefits awarded 26, 572) 480, 047 8,860) 216, 119 3, 211 40, 464) 8, 589 106, 951 2, 172) 43, 044 3, 606 71, 674 134 1, 795 
Entitlements termi- | | | 
nated 3 7, 720 137, 282 2, 530 60, 277) 1, 256 15, 456 2, 370 30, 868) 214) 4, 234) 1,315 25, 986 35 461 
Net adjustments 4 — 206) —748 —6} 146 —5 —5| — 146} ~ _ i — 93) - 45) —181 0 5 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1944 938, 876) 17, 144, 337] 396,954) 9, 278,890) 114, 843) 1,427,828) 268,378) 3, 306,582) 52, 637) 1,061,685) 101,856) 2,014,198) 4, 208 55, 154 
Current-payment sta- | | 
tus 799, 787| 14, 472, 272) 324, 315) 7,619,472) 97,789) 1,224,590) 246,681) 3,045,527) 51,778) 1,043,778) 75,085) 1,484,631; 4, 139 54, 27 
Deferred-payment sta- } } | | | 
tus 3, 723 69, 673] 2, 256 48, 643) 404 4, 800 588 6, oon 154) 3, 618 316 5, 559 5 64 
Conditional - payment | | | 
status 135, 366] 2,602,392} 70,383) 1, 610,775) 16, 650 198, 438 21, 109) 254, 066! 705 14, 289) 26, 455 524, 008 64 816 
Suspended 113,981; 2,153,854] 61,729) 1, 372, 388 13, 981 161, 882) 17, 52 208, 728 455 9,061; 20, 232 401, 042 60 753 
Frozen 21, 385 448, 538 8, 654 238, 387) 2, 669 36, 556 45, 338 250 5, 228 6, 223 122, 966 4 63 
Payments certified in | | | 
March § . = 192, 049} ........ 7, 934, 691) __- 1, 279, 964/_......_.] 3, 258, 952 1, 079, 232 | 1, 644, 147 59, 484 
| 1 








1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 
note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month's benefit. Benefit in 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 


in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit 
3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments 

6 Includes $1,933,617 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,962 p aid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
prior to January 1940). 
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since withholding is for an indefinite 
period. In some cases, however, the 
deduction is not made during the 
month or months in which the cause 
for deduction operates. In such cases, 
payments must be withheld for a defi- 
nite number of months to make up for 
the months for which benefits should 
not have been paid; likewise, under 
certain conditions, penalty deductions 
are imposed for failure to report 
promptly the employment or other 
condition necessitating the deduction. 
These benefits are shown in deferred- 
payment status until the correct 
amount has been withheld. 


Monthly Benefits and 
Lump-Sum Payments Awarded, 
January-March 1944 


During the first quarter, 75,800 
monthly benefits were awarded, more 
than in any quarter during the years 
1941-43. This figure represents in- 
creases of more than 22 percent from 
the preceding quarter and of 12 per- 
cent from the first quarter of 1943. 

For child’s, widow’s, and widow’s 
current benefits and for lump-sum 
death payments, the quarterly num- 
ber of awards was the highest on 
record. Although survivors’ benefits 
have shown an upward trend with 
the increase in the number of workers 
acquiring insured status, in general 
the greatest number of awards have 
been made in the first 2 quarters of 
each year. Death rates are usually 
highest during the months of Decem- 
ber through April, and—since there 
is frequently a lag of 1 or 2 months 
between death and the award of sur- 
vivors’ benefits—January through 
June often show the highest volume 
of awards to survivors. Moreover, 
the months of December 1943 and 
January 1944 had higher mortality 
rates, according to census reports, 
than did December and January of 
the previous winter. 

During each quarter of 1943 the 
number of primary benefits awarded 
was lower than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1942, as the war brought 
increased employment opportunities 
for older workers. During recent 
months, however, many older workers 
have withdrawn from covered employ- 
ment, and, as a result, higher num- 
bers of primary and wife’s benefits 
were awarded in January—March 1944 
than in any quarter during .1943. 

One-third of the monthly benefits 


awarded were for primary benefici- 
aries, one-third for child beneficiaries, 
and the remaining third was divided 
among widow’s current,  wife’s, 
widow’s, and parent’s benefits. 


Estimates of Employers, 
Workers, and Taxable Wages, 
Fourth Quarter, 1943 


An estimated 48.0 million workers 
received taxable wages at some time 
during 1943 in employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 
This was the largest number to re- 
ceive such wages in any year since the 
beginning of the program. Taxable 
wages in 1943 are estimated at $62.4 
billion, substantially more than in any 
other year and more than double the 
1939 total. Increased working time 


and higher wage rates increased total 
taxable wages in 1943 to 19 percent 
more than in 1942, although total 
covered employment rose only 3 per- 
cent. The average taxable wage 
reached $1,300 in 1943, 15 percent 
more than in 1942 and almost 48 per- 
cent above the 1939 average. 

In the fourth quarter of 1943, the 
number of workers and their total 
taxable wages were lower than in the 
third quarter, and their average tax- 
able wages declined even more than 
is usual at the end of a year. The 
fourth-quarter data reflect the oper- 
ation of the $3,000 limitation on tax- 
able wages because the wages of many 
workers reach this amount near the 
end of the year and their employers 
are not required to report them for 


Table 4.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 


1937-43 } 


[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1944] 





(in thousands) 





(in thousands) 


Employers | Workers with Taxable wages 4 
reporting | taxable wages |_ 
Calendar year and quarter taxable | during | 
wages 2 | period @ | Total | Average 
| 


| (in millions) | per worker 





a iecintindiceehiccnndieiddibadinel 
SN. chicicntsbnssgnaenabesedusaaannan | 
a res: | 
October-December... -.-.-.-- nena | 


1 
SI olin cunthdbemcnudionmnaanes 
April-June. -.--..-. Sa 
July-September------....-..-- 
October-December... ................-- 


January-March Fe a AAR AD ror 
a rininnanadmndannstndeibcieniniene 
July-September... anatenaemid 
October-December... --.-.......------- 
1941 
January-March. - 
April-June..---.-.-- 
July-September-_.- 
October-December 


January-March 

April-June...... -- 
July-September-. -. 
October-December 


1943 
January-March 
April-June. .-_-- 
July-September 
October-December... ---- 





| | 
32, 775 | $29, 616 | $904 
31, 822 | 26, 500 833 
33,751 | 29, 746 881 
35, 393 | 32, 975 932 
40, 976 | 41, 759 1,019 
46, 640 52, 609 | 1, 128 
48, 000 | 62, 385 | 1,300 
| j 
1,873 25, 332 6, 580 | 260 
1, 920 25, 423 6, 576 259 
1, 945 26, 252 6, 547 249 
1, 964 | 26, 759 6, 797 254 
} 
1, 965 25, 856 7, 281 282 
2; 027 27, 245 | 7, 445 273 
2, 062 28, 022 7, 445 2665 
2, 089 | 28, 851 7, 57. 263 
2, 066 | 7, 314 | 8, 060 295 
2, 135 | 28, 345 | 8, 094 | 286 
2, 159 29, 542 8, 222 | 278 
2, 164 30, 280 8, 599 284 
| 
2,174 30, 389 9, 501 | 313 
2, 237 32, 634 | 10, 284 | 315 
2, 271 34, 522 | 10, 821 | 313 
2, 250 34,051 | 11, 153 328 
2, 188 33, 558 12, 104 361 
2,173 35, 463 13, 057 368 
2,119 | 36, 985 13, 772 | 372 
2,046 | 37, 265 13, 676 | 367 
1, 979 36, 667 | 15, 432 421 
2, 023 37, 341 | 16, 548 443 
2,013 | 37, 472 | 15, 909 425 
2, 078 37, 085 14, 496 391 





1 Data subject to revision. Data in this table 
differ from those previously published because of 
revisions based on more recent tabulations and 
studies of delinquent reporting and duplication due 
to multiple accounts. 

2 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate 


establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 
3 Adjusted by estimate for duplication arising from 


recording of wages of some workers under more 
than 1 account. 

4 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously 
reported or for wages not counted in determining 
insurance benefits. All wages over $3,000 a year 
paid to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. 
Beginning with 1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a 
year received by any 1 worker are excluded in benefit 
computations. 

5 Not available. 
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the remainder of the year. The effect 
of this limitation was more pro- 
nounced in 1943 than in earlier years 
because of the generally high wage 
rates and long workweeks effective in 
many industries. 

An estimated 2.1 million employers 
reported taxable wages in the fourth 
quarter of 1943, the largest number 
since the third quarter of 1942. From 
the beginning of 1938, the number of 
reporting employers rose almost 
steadily through the third quarter of 
1941, when 2.3 million employer re- 
turns were received. The decline 
which began in the last quarter of 
1941 continued through the first 
quarter of 1943, when the number fell 
below 2 million for the first time since 
January—March 1939. The withdraw- 
als from business which were due to 
curtailment of material and labor 
shortages probably reached their peak 
during this period. The compara- 
tively small fluctuations in 1943 sug- 
gest that the decline has been halted 
and that a new upward trend may 
have begun. 


Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


Net benefit payments for March 
amounted to $11.3 million, slightly 
less than in February (table 5); de- 
creases were recorded in all 5 classes 
~~ *Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 


collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


of benefits. March payments brought 
the total for the first 9 months of the 
current fiscal year to $101 million, or 
3.4 percent more than the amount 
paid in the corresponding months of 
1942-43. 

Through March, $789 million had 
been disbursed for 252,000 annuities 
and pensions, payable monthly, and 
81,300 lump-sum death benefits. By 
the end of the month 164,000 monthly 
benefits remained in force. 

Employee annuities—During the 
month 1,662 new applications were 
received, 10 percent more than in 
February but slightly less than the 
average monthly number received 
during the current fiscal year. By 
contrast, the number of annuities 
initially certified — 1,317 — decreased 
25 percent. Through March 31, 
191,000 annuities had been certified. 

Deaths of 903 annuitants were re- 
ported in March, 12 percent fewer 
than in February. The excess of new 
certifications over deaths, after the 
usual administrative adjustments, in- 
creased the number of annuities in 
force by 405, considerably less than 
the average monthly increase of 656 
recorded for the fiscal year to date. 
The latter figure is almost a third 
larger than the average for the first 
9 months of 1942-43. New certifica- 
tions have increased by 18 percent this 
year as compared with last, and re- 
ported deaths by 14 percent. The 
relatively rapid growth in the number 
in force is due, therefore, to the pro- 
portionately fewer deaths. The 138,- 


000 annuitants on the rolls on March 
31 were receiving an average of $66.48 
monthly. 

Pensions.—The number of deaths of 
pensioners reported during March— 
323—was well below the figures for the 
2 preceding months. At the end of 
March 21,700 pensions were in force 
at an average monthly rate of $59.12. 

Survivor payments.—Certifications 
of survivor annuities in March fell 
slightly to 41. Since only 9 deaths of 
survivor annuitants were reported, 
however, the number in force con- 
tinued to increase. Sixty-three new 
death-benefit annuities were certified, 
and 84 were terminated. At the end 
of the month 3,621 survivor and 563 
death-benefit annuitants remained on 
,the rolls. 

Decreases were reported in both the 
number and average amount of lump- 
sum death benefits certified during 
March. The number, 1,297, was about 
2 percent less than the February fig- 
ure; the average amount certified was 
$369.53, compared with $393.46 for 
February. The lower average in 
March reflected the inclusion of a 
number of cases in which the deceased 
workers had relatively few months of 
subsequent service and low earnings 
records. For the period January 1937 
to date, these persons had averaged 
58.9 months of service and had aver- 
age monthly earnings of $150.49. The 
corresponding figures for the 1,326 
workers with respect to whose deaths 
benefits were certified in February 
were 61.9 months and $154.78. 


Table 5.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 


class of benefit, March 1944 } 








} 
| 


Pensions to former 





1 : Jeath-benefit 
Survivor annuities Dea 








| Total | Employee annuities | carrier pensioners annuitie 
Period and action " —_— ee ee a eee ee = i mecliee _ 
| | | | 
| Number} Amount | Number | Amount Number} Amount | Number Amount | Number Amount 
| ! 
In force Feb. 29, 1944 163, 421 |$10, 555,490 | 137,268 | $9,121,543 | 21,979 | $1, 298, 754 3,590 | $114, 515 584 $20, 676 
During March 1944 | | 
Initial certifications 1, 421 93, 058 1,317 89, 534 | 0 41 63 2, 295 
Terminations by death (deduct) 1,319 82, 182 | 903 60, 153 | 323 9 st 3, 100 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1944 163, 518 | 10, 567, 716 137, 673 9, 151, 851 21, 661 3, 621 563 19, 871 
Total payments (net) . 311, 261, 22 pet 9, 366, 699 117, 916 , 26, 849 
! For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 
Cents omitted. 


Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not 
for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for 
period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary 
died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are 
adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation 


to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported on an accounting-month 


10th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. 
2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. 
include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 
3 Includes $486,997 for lump-sum death benefits. 


f death 
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Social and Economic Data 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-March 1944' 


Income Payments 
to Individuals rere "3 














MILITARY 
ALLOWANCES _ | 


March was the first month since 
June 1940 in which income payments 
to individuals have decreased signifi- 
cantly from the level of the preceding 10 
month. The total—$12.8 billion—was 
11.4 percent above payments in March 
1943 but 0.6 below payments in Feb- 
ruary of this year (table 1). The drop 
is largely accounted for by the fact 
that payments representing wage in- 6 
creases granted to railroad workers 
under the agreement reached in Jan- 
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uary 1944 and made retroactive to 4 WN 
early 1943 were larger in February ~ 
than in March. > 


Compensation of employees—$9.1 
billion—fell off 0.9 percent from Feb- 
ruary, largely because of the adjust- 0 
ment in railroad wages. Wages paid 1929 *30 "3! 
in agriculture and manufacturing 
were also lower than in February, but 
the continuing rise in Government 
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42 43 


‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 41 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


1Monthly average for each quarter for 
the period 1929-43; monthly data there- 
after. 


pay rolls, predominantly pay to the 
armed forces, offset these declines. 
With the exception of Government 
pay rolls, further significant increases 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to May 8, 1944] 


















Chenin: Entrepre- Public aid Social in- ri 
a Saticnof , Heurial in- (Dividends surance | Military in compensation of employees are not 
posal : Total 2 employ 7 come, net _ and en iD and re- | allow- anticipated. 
083 rents, and | interest Work Direct lated pay-| ances 
= royalties relief | relief’ | ments* } Entrepreneurial income of $2.4 bil- 
anneal apes Dry (at 64 = ai lion was $30 million below the level of 
$40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 : 
44 689 9391 | 1'639 $36 | 1,020 February payments, mainly as a re- 
40, 845 8, 233 2, 094 1,008 | 1, 529 j j in- 
43, 870 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 | x eee sult of a slight drop saad nonfarm in 
48, 218 9,175 1, 577 1,098} 1,801|........... come. Dividends and interest showed 
re aS ‘ 60, 262 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 ; : ‘ ‘ 
1942. __ ; 116, 652 79, 642 9, 441 586 1, 060 1 844 3136 ##+@ Slight increase from the previous 
1943 : 142,226 100, 730 10, 070 58 938 1, 703 1,022. month. 

1943 Social insurance and related pay- 
March....-. 11, 533 8, 074 2, 348 R14 11 7R 143 64 sane . Pp 
April ” 659 8. 188 ‘ 821 7 77 140 75 ments of $161 million, with a 3-per- 
May 11, 718 &, 267 827 4 76 141 | 74 ; " 

— 11’ 871 S400 838 : chi 140 gp cent rise above the February level, 
July 11, 948 8, 485 843 0 7 | 141 83 reflected a seasonal increase in unem- 
August 12, 045 8, 539 2, < 851 0 77 140 | 89 . 
September 12, 044 8, 598 2, 274 857 0 78 | 141 | 95 Ployment compensation payments and 
October 12,177 8, 691 2, 301 864 0 7 143 | 100 j : i ° i * 
November. - 12,359 8, 809 2; 346 870 0 73| 143 | 113 4 Significant increase in payments un 
December - 12, 476 8, 900 2, 337 878 0 79 147 | 135 der the veterans’ program. 

| s¥: . 

1944 Military allowances, which have 
January. 12, 673 9, 003 2, 402 885 0 79 | ol 154 increased each month, reached $190 
February... 12, 926 9, 159 2, 474 892 0 79 156 | 166 million in March. Approximately $2 
CO 12, 844 9, 072 2, 443 900 0 79 160 190 brink 3 

million of this total represents pay- 








ments made under the emergency 


!Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial emergency funds; such earnings are included in com- 








income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; March payments 
were less than $500,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to the armed forces. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 


pensation of employees. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value o 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

* Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad unemployment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 


maternity and infant care program. 





of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. Also includes 
payments under the emergency maternity and 
child care program; March payments were §2 
million. 

Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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This program provides 
nursing, and medical care to service- 
men’s wives during pregnancy, child- 
birth, and for 6 weeks after the baby 
is born, and for the infant during the 
first year. Families of men in the 
four lowest pay grades are eligible. 
Funds for the operation of the pro- 
gram are made available through 
appropriations to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, for 
grants to the State health agencies, 
which operate the program under 
plans approved by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Payments for service are made 
directly to physicians, hospitals, 
nurses, or others. Through February, 
approximately a quarter of a million 
wives and infants of servicemen had 
received care under the program; in 
March the 41,000 approved applica- 
tions represented the largest number 
for a single month. Total appropri- 
ations, to extend through June 1944, 
have amounted to $31 million. While 
payments under this program are 
small in relation to total allowances 
to dependents of members of the 
armed forces, they are still increasing 
and during 1944 may be a more 
important source of income to many 
families. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in 
Covered Employment, 
Fourth Quarter, 1943 


Total wages and salaries in the 
fourth quarter of 1943 amounted to 
$27.1 billion, an increase of 14.5 per- 
cent over the fourth quarter of 1942 
(table 2). The rise is largely ac- 
counted for by the increase in Gov- 
ernment pay rolls, including pay of 
the armed forces, and in wages paid 
in manufacturing industries. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
amounted to $18.2 billion and repre- 
sented 67 percent of all pay rolls. 
The rise in Government pay rolls in 
1943 resulted in a reduction in the 
proportion of all wages and salaries 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance, from 72 percent for 1942 to 
68 percent for 1943. 

Pay rolls in emplevment covered by 
the State unemployment compensa- 
tion programs amounted to $17.7 
billion in October-December 1943, 
nearly 11 percent more than in the 
fourth quarter of 1942. Wages paid 
under this program have also declined 
as a proportion of the total, from 67.5 


hospital, 


percent in the fourth quarter of 1942 
to 65.2 percent in the fourth quarter 
of 1943. 


Social Insurance and 
Related Payments 


Payments under the selected social 
insurance and related programs 
shown in table 3 totaled $90.9 million 
in March, 4.8 percent above last 
month and 13 percent higher than a 


year earlier. The increase over the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year was the greatest gain recorded 
for many months. 

Total retirement, disability, and 
survivor payments of $81.3 million 
were 18 percent above the March 1943 
level. Of the $12.5 million increase, 
two-thirds was accounted for by the 
veterans’ program and about a fourth 
by the old-age and survivors insur- 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected social insurance and 
retirement programs in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-43 














retirement programs ? 


Pay rolls covered by 
unemployment insurance 
programs ? 


Pay rolls covered by 














Au wages | 
Period and | 
salaries ! 
- — _ 
Calendar year: 
[aa se $45, 053 
Ee aa 41, 247 
PERE E ee ee 44, 313 
EPPS 48, 771 
eee 60, 885 
1942... Aeatanaarll ec 80, 477 | 
Sea CPN 
1942 
Jan.-Mar...._.. - — 16, 958 
Apr.-June-____. ii BEY 19, 039 | 
July-Sept. - eee eaedes 20, 832 
Xe eee : ee EES F 23, 648 | 
1943 
| I 
Apr.-June chieuiiiaiaisidliandaied 25, 596 | 
July-Sept beachacailel 25, 782 | 
Oct.-Dec........- ‘ bscbasel 27, 086 
Cane year: | 
SEE ee a | 100.0 
1988 | 100.0 
i ntiadhentdne 100. 0 
Ne ee } 100. 0 
SO ie aa wr ae | 100. 0 
SE ee 100. 0 
ieneatentnecnats P 100.0 
1942 
| en =e | 100. 0 
NS EEE EP aa teiclecel 100. 0 
July-Sept- -- See : = 100. 0 
Oct.-Dee ebiemiidkeiin " 100. 0 
Jan.-Mar. 100. 0 
Apr.-June 100. 0 | 
July-Sept- 100. 0 
Oct.-Dec-.- 100. 0 


baie State unem- Railroad 
| es | Railroad ployment unemploy- 
imsurance 3 retirement ¢ compen- ment insur- 
Ss € me 
} sation | ance ¢ 
| 
Amount (in millions) 
$32, 532 $2, 265 2, 265 
28, 635 2,010 2,010 
31, 488 2 | 2, 149 
35, 652 2, 2, 272 
45, 645 2, 68! 2, 685 
57, 835 3 = 3, 337 
68, 880 3,7 3, 781 
12, 336 762 | 11, 603 762 
13, 725 816 | 12, 937 816 
15, 006 | 864 | 14, 270 864 
16, 768 895 | 15, 966 895 
15, 770 892 14, 830 892 
17, 440 931 16, 299 931 
17, 520 968 16, 391 968 
18, 150 990 17, 657 990 
Seinen of all wages and salaries 
| 
72. 2 5.0 (*) 5.0 
69.4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
71.1 4.8 65. 6 4.8 
73.1 4.7 66.5 4.7 
75.0 | 4.4 69. 2 4.4 
71.9 4.1 68.1 4.1 
67.6 3.7 64.0 3.7 
72.7 4.5 68. 4 4.5 
72.1 | 4.3 67.9 4.3 
72.0 | 4.1 | 68. 5 4.1 
70.9 3.8 | 67.5 3.8 
67.5 3.8 63. 4 3.8 
68.1 | 3.6 63.7 3.6 
68.0 | 3.8 | 63.6 3.8 
67.0 | 3.7 | 65.2 27 








1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. uarterly data have been adjusted to correct 
for distribution of bonus payments. Represents 
estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind 
in continental United States and, in addition, Army 
and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. Includes 
employee contributions to social insurance and retire- 
ment programs. Because estimates of all wages and 
salaries are built up by industry groups, amount in 
covered and noncovered employment cannot be 
determined precisely. While the estimated amount 
in covered employment included within this total 
differs from pay rolls in covered employment as given 
in this table, the difference is so small that it does not 
invalidate relationship of covered pay rolls to total. 
Commerce estimates relate to calendar quarters; 
estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, and unemploy- 
ment compensation relate to pay periods ended in 
calendar quarters. 


2 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll 

in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 

ment compensation programs has ranged from $18 
million to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontax- 
able wages in excess of $3,000 earned in employment 
covered by program. Series revised. 

‘ Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
in excess of $300 per month 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages 
earned in employment covered by program; excludes 
earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws 
through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 estimated 

* Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad work- 
ers were covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

Not available. 
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ance program. Under the latter, re- 
tirement payments rose 20 percent 
and monthly survivor payments, 32 
percent. Increases in payments un- 
der the veterans’ program amounted 
to 23 percent for retired and dis- 
abled beneficiaries and 24 percent for 
survivors receiving monthly pay- 
ments. Much smaller gains occurred 
in the civil-service and railroad pro- 
grams. 

Throughout the 12-month period, 
the increase in old-age and survivors 
insurance payments was fairly regular 
but most of the gain in the veterans’ 
payments was concentrated in Jan- 
uary-March. The number of indi- 
viduals receiving monthly retirement 
and survivor payments under the 
Social Security Act rose at about the 


same rate as the payments. For the 
veterans’ program, however, the 24- 
percent increase in monthly payments 
to survivors was accompanied by a 
rise of only 4.8 percent in the number 
of beneficiaries; this difference re- 
sulted from the increased benefit 
rates which became effective in July 
1943. 

Unemployment insurance payments 
under the State and railroad pro- 
grams increased nearly 20 percent 
from February, and the March total 
was the largest of any month since 
April 1943. Payments of $7.3 mil- 
lion under the State laws were only 
32 percent lower than a year ago; the 
$79,300 in railroad unemployment 
benefits represented a decrease of 44 
percent. 


Aggregate monthly retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor payments were 
distributed among 2.1 million bene- 
ficiaries. The 809,400 monthly bene- 
ficiaries of the social security pro- 
gram represent 505,000 families. The 
numbers of beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement, disability, or sur- 
vivor payments under the railroad 
and civil-service retirement pro- 
grams—241,400—closely approximate 
the numbers of families which re- 
ceived benefits, inasmuch as these 
programs do not provide supplemen- 
tary benefits for wives and children 
of retired workers. The 1 million 
monthly beneficiaries under the Vet- 
erans Administration program repre- 
sent at least 972,200 families. Lump- 
sum payments were made to 20,000 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 


Unemployment in- 





surance payments 





Monthly retirement and disa- | 





| Refunds 




















sue g ake "me » 
bility payments ? | Survivor payments pos 
ween Waa semen: Voueceeeeed een een ae nena - ployees State Rail- 
pire ok oe Total Monthly Lump-sum ovins pel Doll 
| Total Social Rail- | Civil | Veter- |———— wont —— —! eral Total | ment ploy- 
“3S | road | Service | ans Ad- | , | | P + Totor. | Civil i com- | ment 
Be Retire- | Com- | minis- | Social Rail. | Veter: | Social Rail- m... ni! a x eter: service § pensa- | Insur- 
curity : 4 road | ans Ad- . | road (Service | ans Ad- | Pe Gyno 
Act 3 = | eee one a. - | Retire-| minis- | ,, A , | Retire-| Com- | minis- Bn viet 3 
‘ — “ia ¥ | ment | tra- | net ; | ment | mis- tra- ied = 
| . |} Act‘ | tion ® Act‘ | sion ® | tion! 
1936.............| $461, 760) $458, 765 $683 $51. 630, $299, 001 | ace $2; $99, 992)..__. eas $4, 062' $3, 395 
a. 505, 143) 499, 532)... 40,001} 53, 694) 299, 660) rere 444, 96,370) $1, 278)_....-- 4, 401 3, 684 4 
5 972, 926; 575, 814).....-. 96, 766; 56,118) 301, 277|...-.-.-- 1, 383; 101,492) 10, 478 $291 4, 604 3, 405 3, 7 
1939_ ....../|1, 046, 006) 608, 095)____- 107, 282) 58,331) 307, 512)_- 1,451, 109,192) 13, 896) 1, 926 4, 952 3, 553 2 335, ] 
Q 1, 191, 908| 654, 042| $21,075) 114, 166] - 62,019] 317,851] $7,784! 1, 448| 105,696 11,736) 2.497/ 5,810} 3, 960 3, 277| 534, 589) 518,700} 15, 889 
1, 090, 104) 726,631} 55,141) 119,913) 64,933) 320,561) 25, 454 1, 559) 111,799) 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352 4,615) 358, 858) 344,321) 14, 537 
1, 137, 073) 780, 364} 80,304) 122,806) 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702 1, 603) 111,193; 15, 034| 4,114 6, 108 4, 120 6, 357! 350, 352) 344, 084 6, 268 
929, 415) 838,046) 97,257) 125,795; 72,961) 331, 350} 57, 763 1, 704; 116,133) 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350; 10,809) 80,5 79, 643 917 
| | | | } | 
i ae | | | 
80, 534) 68,778] 7,781! 10,386 5,968] 27,416 4, 492 140 9, 445 1, 672 414 627 435 870; 10,887) 10,744 142 
77, 486| 69, 230 7,871) 10,444; 65,985) 27,410 4, 615 140 9, 530 1, 635 517} 668 417) 781 7, 475 7, 369 106 
76, 797| 69, 454 7,976; 10,386) 6,022) 27, 449| 4, 735) 139 9, 549 1, 665 565) 601 367 907 6, 437 6, 383 | 54 
75, 849) 69, 288 8, 004; 10, 432 6,067} 27,456) 4,770 143 9, 480 1, 398) 513 629 395) 57 5, 990 5, 950) 41 
76,114] 69, 702 8,193; 10,447) 6,087) 27, 820) 4, 824 143 9, 309 1, 418) 517 578 367) 817 5, 594 5, 564 31 
75, 630} 69,511) 8, 262) 10, 565) 6,095) 27,307; 4, 912 148} 9,427; 1, 416) 47 565 342 886, 5,234| 5, 191] 43 
76, 497 70, 475 8,358) 10,602 6,180) 27, 393) 5, 056) 142, 9,845 1, 434} 483 644 339 1, 544 4,477; 4,433 44 
75,924) 71,376) 8,471; 10,609) 6,195) 27,716) 5, 174 146; 10,200! 1,433 465) 625) 341) 957) 3,591) 3, 546/ 44 
November. ---.-- 76,408) 71,912} 8,566, 10,615) 6,228) 28,204) 5, 284) 142} 10,244) 1,442 437] 419 329 915) 3,582) 3, 540) 42 
December. - -.-- 79,019| 73,250 8,686) 10,643) 6,280) 28,574) 5, 422/ 148} 10,349) 1, 468 445 902; 1333) 1,453) 4,316) 4,274! 42 
} oT | | 
1944 } | | 
| | | 
January. -.-....- 81, 537! 74,452 8,880, 10, 637 6,319, 29, 523 5, 568 141 10,502 1, 584 402 563 13 333 1, 738 5,346) 5, 271) 75 
February. 86,701] 78,788, 9, 138) 10,665) 6,356) 31,886, 5, 763 147, 11,638) 1, 725 531 587| 18353) 1,689) 6,224) 6, 156 67 
March... -- 90,882 81, 256 9,313; 10,629 6, 402 13 33, 607 5, 944 145 3 11, 706 1, 936 487 685 18 403 2, 203 7, 423) 7, 344 79 





1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including retro- 
active payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Veterans 
Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemployment 
insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of 
unrounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability payments 
to veterans. 

3 Represents er nf and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability 


fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Serv- 





ice Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to 
date of death paid to survivors and payments made under joint and survivor 
—— Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year 

ata. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

? Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
estimated. 

8’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 1939, 
payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not sur- 
vivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
j Ml ~ rs figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
usted. 

12 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 


Partly 
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Social Security 





individuals under the four programs. 
Unemployment insurance benefits 
were paid to 113,300 individuals un- 
der the State and railroad programs. 


Life Insurance for Members 
of the Armed Forces 


In both the present war and in 
World War I, members of the armed 
forces have been able to purchase life 
insurance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. This responsibility was as- 
sumed by the Government because 
most life insurance companies safe- 
guard their policyholders by including 
in policies offered during wartime a 
clause providing only refund of prem- 
iums or reserves if death occurs out- 
side stipulated areas or as a result of 
military service, or by substantially 
increasing the premium rate on poli- 
cies which provide complete coverage. 
Underwriting the extra hazard of war 
is more logically a function of the 
Federal Government than of commer- 
cial insurance companies. 

National Service Life Insurance.— 


Under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940 any member of 
the armed forces may purchase life 
insurance in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $10,000, in multiples of $500. 
Persons ’* who died or were disabled in 
line of duty within a specified period 
after October 8, 1940, and with less 
than $5,000 of insurance were assumed 
to have had the full $5,000. The only 
provision for disability is that prem- 
ium payments are suspended during 
total-permanent disability. 

Benefits are paid monthly, in 240 
equal installments if the first benefi- 
ciary is less than 30 years old. The 
installments are at the rate of $5.51 
for each $1,000 of insurance. If the 
beneficiary is aged 30 or over, he 
receives monthly payments for life; 
the amount of the installment varies 
with his age at the death of the in- 
sured, from $3.97 at age 30 to $9.61 
at age 83 or more. If the first bene- 


1Women in the services are also in- 
cluded; for convenience, the masculine 
pronoun is used throughout this article. 


ficiary dies before receiving 240 pay- 
ments (or 120 if he was 30 or more 
when payments began) monthly pay- 
ments are made to the surviving bene- 
ficiaries until the guaranteed number 
of installments is complete. Bene- 
ficiaries of a contract policy may in- 
clude a spouse, children, parents, 
brothers, or sisters. For automatic 
(gratuitous) insurance the benefici- 
aries are restricted to spouse, chil- 
dren, or dependent parents. Step- 
children, adopted and _ illegitimate 
children, half brothers and sisters, 
parents through adoption, and per- 
sons who have stood in loco parentis 
to the insured for at least 1 year are 
included by definition.* The insured 
may designate more than one first 
:beneficiary, apportioning the amount 
of his insurance so that benefits will 
be paid concurrently to the number 
chosen. 

National Service Life Insurance is 


?Stepchildren and illegitimate children 
are included only if designated by the 
insured. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, March 1943-March 1944 


{In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 1944] 





Monthly retirement and dis- 


Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Survivor beneficiaries 


Unemployment 
ance beneficiaries 


Employees 





ability beneficiaries 
receiving 
’ refunds on 
Year and month Monthly Lump-sum * leaving State R 
: : ’ Federal unemploy- ( - 
Social _— . ivil | Vet- sai civil ment com- I 
roman roac Service erans —*’ ft. ns . " Serv ice pensation 1¢ 
, a Retire- Com- Admin- Social Rail Vet Social Rail ‘ ivil Vet laws ! 
rity : road erans : road (Service erans 
: ment mis- istra- secu- , “ Secu- : . 
Act! ‘ 3 pig Retire- Admin- : Retire- Com- Admin- 
Act? sion tion rity aaa rity ar 
Act 5 ment istra- Act ment mis- istra- 
Act ° tion : Act sion tion 
1943 
March... 369. 9 155. 4 73.7 621.0 279.2 2 9 311.9 11.9 1.2 0.8 44 14.8 181.5 26 
April. . 375. 1 155. 6 74.0 620. 8 288. 2 3. 9 312. 2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 13. 1 131.2 1.9 
May... 380. 6 155. 6 74.4 621.9 297.2 3.9 313. 4 11.9 1.6 .9 3.8 13.0 119.5 1.0 
June... 383. 9 156.0 74.8 623. 0 302.9 4.0 314.8 10.0 1.4 9 3.8 12.2 100.3 7 
. ‘ 390. 7 156. 3 74.7 624.8 307.0 4.0) 313.1 10.2 1.4 .9 3.7 20.9 90. 6 5 
August ....- 393.9 157.1 75.1 627. 0 4 31: 10. 2 1.3 .8 3.2 22.3 88.8 7 
September. 397.3 157.7 75.5 629. 1 5 5 10.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 97.5 74 7 
October... 401.3 158.1 76.0 633.7 10.1 1.2 1.3 3.4 17.3 60.7 ” 
November 405.9 158. 6 76.6 640.1 10.2 1.2 8 3.4 18.4 6.4 7 
December 411.4 159. 0 76.8 648. 6 10. 5 1.2 1.4 3.3 25.6 64. 4 7 
1944 
January 419.3 158. 9 77.5 663. 1 11.2 1.0 1.0 3.3 29. 8 84.0 1.3 
February 427.9 159. 2 77.5 687. 5 12.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 26.9 104. 0 1.2 
March - 436. 0 159. 3 77.9 724.6 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 43.7 112.0 , 








! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits were 


certified 


2 Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 


annuitants. 
3 See table 3, footnote 5 
joint and survivor elections. 


24, 1942 
4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 


5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

6 Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as of 
Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities 


20th of month 


are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are 
counted as 1. 


Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 


8 For Social Security 


ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees wt 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose sur- 
vivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account pay- 
ments were made during month 





Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, de- 
ceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 

died 


persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial of 


deceased veterans 


* See table 3, footnote 5 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

"! Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem plo 
in a 14-day registration period. 


ment 
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Table 5.—Monthly premium rates per 
$1,000 of insurance! 





Age of insured on 

date of applica- 

tion, renewal, or 
Type of insurance conversion 


20 25 30 


Term insurance 
War Risk (1-year term) 
U. 8S. Govelument (5-year 
term) . 65 
National Service (5-year 
term) 
Converted insurance 
Ordinary life: 
U. 8S. Government 1.15 | 1.29 1. 47 
National Service 1.23 | 1.37 1. 56 
20-payment life: 
U. 8. Government 1.76 | 1.91 2.10 


$0. 64 


- 65 67 71 





National Service 1.96 | 2.12 2.31 
30-payment life 

U. 8S. Government 1.40 1.53 1. 69 

National Service . 1.54 1.67 1, 83 

1 From Veterans Administration publications: 

Premium Rates and Policy Values for S. Govern- 





ment Life Insurance (1928); Information and Premium 
Rates, U. S. Government Life Insurance (1939); and 
Information and Premium Rates, National Service 
Life Insurance (1941). 


issued in 5-year term policies, which 
cannot be renewed. After the first 
year and before the end of the fifth, 
however, the insured may convert his 
policy to one for ordinary life, or 20- 
payment or 30-payment life insurance 
with a constant premium rate. Term 
policies, which are designed for 
emergency coverage, offered at 
lower premium rates than those for 
policies of longer duration. For con- 
verted policies, regulations provide 
for cash surrender, paid-up and 
extended-term insurance, automatic 
extension in case of default in pre- 
mium payment within the grace 
period, policy loans, and dividend 
payments. 

An estimated 10.5 million persons 
are now in the armed forces. At the 
end of January, 13.4 million National 
Service Life Insurance policies, with 
a total value of $98.0 billion, were in 
force. In World War I the total mo- 
bilized forces on November 11, 1918, 
were about 4.8 million, while the peak 
load of War Risk Insurance written 
during that war was 4.5 million pol- 
icies, valued at $39.6 billion. 

War Risk and U. S. Government 
Life Insurance.—Two types of Federal 
military and naval life insurance in 
effect for World War I servicemen are 
still paying benefits in substantial 
amounts. One of these—War Risk 
Term and Automatic Insurance—was 
introduced on October 6, 1917, to pro- 
vide both life and permanent-total 
insurance. The amount 


are 


disability 





purchasable and provisions for auto- 
matic and contract coverage and 
waiver of premiums in case of dis- 
ability were similar to those for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. These 
policies were renewable yearly, and 
the premium rate increased with the 
age of the insured on the date of 
renewal. 

Death benefits are payable in lump 
sums with the option of monthly 
payments for life or for a limited 
period. Disability benefits are pay- 
able monthly in the same amount as 
the death benefits under the 20-year 
installment option. Survivors of dis- 
ability annuitants receive only the 
discounted or present value of any 
unpaid installments of the 20-year 
certain period. 

Yearly renewable term insurance 
was an emergency wartime measure 
with a progressive premium rate that 
might become burdensome with in- 
creasing age. In recognition of this 
fact and to provide a choice of bene- 
fits more comparable to those offered 
under commercial insurance, policy- 
holders were permitted after coverage 
for a year to convert to a new type 
of insurance, U. S. Government Life 
Insurance; conversion not later than 
July 2, 1926, was made compulsory for 
all except persons who were totally 
and permanently disabled before that 
date. The new policies were offered 
in the same amounts as the old, with 
benefits that included both endow- 
ment and life insurance features. All 
policies retained the disability pro- 
visions, including waiver of premiums. 
Additional disability insurance not ex- 
ceeding the value of the regular life- 


and-disability policy has been pur- 
chasable since 1928. 

Premium rates are constant except 
for 5-year term policies, on which the 
rate increases with each renewal. 
Disability benefits are payable month- 
ly and death benefits either monthly 
or in a lump sum at the option of the 
insured. Since the passage of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, 
new U. S. Government Life Insurance 
policies are available only to veterans 
of World War I; formerly, members 
of the peacetime establishment were 
also eligible. 

Premium rates.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the cost of administer- 
ing the insurance program and the 
estimated cost of the extra hazard of 
war. Premium rates on term policies 
are higher in some instances for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance than for 
War Risk Insurance because calcula- 
tions are based on a lower return on 
invested funds—3 percent instead of 
3.5 percent. Actually, for most ages, 
premium rates for National Service 
Life Insurance exceed those under the 
War Risk Program by amounts rang- 
ing from 1 cent per $1,000 at age 20 
to $1.38 per $1,000 at age 75. 

The $10,000 limit applies to the total 
amount of Federal naval and military 
insurance purchasable by an individ- 
ual under any or all programs. The 
number of policies in force, therefore, 
may represent duplications of insured 
persons by several policies of the same 
type, by policies under more than one 
system, or by both means. The most 
recent comparable operating statistics 
for the three insurance systems are 
shown in table 6. 


Table 6.—Government insurance in force on specified dates and monthly payments made 
to beneficiaries in December 1943, by type of insurance 





Insurance in force ! 


Type of insurance 
Date 
reported 


6-30-43 


War Risk, total 
Death- 
Disability 

U. 8. Government Life, total 
Death and matured endowments. -- 
Disability - - -- : 

National Service Life Insurance 


12-31-43 


Payments? 


Number of 
policies on Amount 
Number Amount of which claims paid in 
of policies insurance were paid December 
in December 1943 3 
1943 
41 $52, 155 13, 570 (4) 
3, 719 (4) 
9, 851 (4) 
583, 414 2, 505, 162, 793 21, 997 $3, 427, 304 
Peta! wey eee ee 11, 207 (4) 
; 10, 790 (4) 
13, 079, 576 | 95, 150, 999, 181 30, 807 3, 921, 517 





1From Annual Report of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for the Year 1943, and monthly 
Summary of Activities of the Veterans. Administra- 
tion, December 1943 and January 1944. 

2From monthly Summary of Activities, op. cit. 


3Includes benefits, refunds of premium payments, 
policy loans, cash surrender payments, and divi- 
dends. Also includes lump sums, 

4 Data not available. 
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Social Security 





Financial and 


Economic Data 
Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax receipts during 
January—March 1944 amounted to 3.5 
percent of total Federal receipts 
(table 7), as compared with 5.4 and 
6.1 percent in the corresponding 
quarters of 1943 and 1942, respective- 
ly. This decline was caused primari- 
ly by the very large increase in total 


receipts—which were 68 percent more 
than in the first quarter of 1943 and 
more than double the amount in the 
first quarter of 1942. Income taxes 
collected in March, as reported in the 
Daily Treasury Statement, were 23 
percent above those of March 1943. 
March 1944 collections include some 
payments on 1942 income, adjustment 
payments for 1943 tax liability, and 
amounts withheld on 1944 income; 
March 1943 collections except for de- 
linquencies represented payments on 


1942 income. 

March showed the usual end-of- 
the-quarter declines in Federal in- 
surance contributions, State unem- 
ployment contributions, and Federal 
unemployment taxes. Collections 
under the selected social insurance 
programs shown in table 8 totaled 
$106.4 million as contrasted with $77.6 
million in March 1943. In the quar- 
ter ended March 31, such collections 
totaled $834 million, or $58 million 
more than in the comparable period 


Table 7.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In millions] 



































General and special accounts Publie debt 
: . . ’ 
Receipts ce Govern- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
Under the Social U —_ ae Trust 
Security Act | 
. ment Board |} ac- : 
ans | counts, | Change} Old- 
cial etc.,® | in gen- | age — 
Period Rail- Net ap- heed excess | eral | and Unem- nec 
t receipts} fund | survi-| ploy- , 
road re- peepee (+) or | +) or | balance| Total | vors | ment |Tetlre-| A I} 
Social | _tire- | ations expend- expend, | ~ linsur-| trust | Ment | other 
‘secu- | ment All Admin-| and Trans-| Aj} | itures ures anes | fund - 
Total’) vity | andun-| jiner Total’) istra- | trans- | fersto | other | ‘~ “( pen ount 
taxes 2 @™mploy- tive ex-| fers to | Admin- vaiiroad aad 
ment | penses | old-age | istra- | Potire. — 
taxes ? and |and sur- tive ex- ment 
grants | vivors | penses | “, 7. 
to | insur- count 
States! ance 
trust 
fund | 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37 $5, 294 $253 (’) | $5, 042 $8, 442 2 $183 $265 $1 $7, 993'—$3, 149] +$374| —$128) $36, 425) $267 $312 _. $35, S4¢ 
1937-38. 6, 242 604 $150; 5,488) 7,62 291) 387) 3 $1 46 6, 799) —1, 384) + 306) — 37, 165 662 $72 $66 35, 56 
1938-39.....| 5, 66 631) 109; 4,928; 9,2 342 503 107| 8,255) —3, 542) +890 40,440! 1,177 1, 267 fi 37. 92 
1939-40. . 712 126| 5.087) 9, 537 379) 539) 8| 121) 8, 490) —3, 612 +137} 42,968; 1,738 1,710 79| 39,44 
1940-41 788 144) 7,337) 13,372 447) 661 7 124} 12,133) —5 03} — 148 2, 273 74: 44,2 
1941-42 1, 016 178| 12, 474| 33, 265 501, 869 10| 141| 31, 744|—19, 508] —3, 506 2; 3 139 12) 65, 989 
1942-43_ - 1, 289 219) 21,877) 79, 282 504! 1, 103 8 215| 77, 452|—55, 897| —1, 861] , 696 4,367 78; 127,914 
9 months ended: | 
March 1942 9, 678 756 131; 8,791) 20. 790 388) 629) 8) 109) 19, 656|—11, 112) —1, 487) 62,419} 2,923 2, 910 91; 56,49 
March 1943. 15, 519 960 159; 14, 400) 55, 751 394 800) 6} 180} 54, 371/—40, 232} —1, 664] +1, 188) 115, 507) 3, 893 3, 992 176 107, 44¢ 
March 1944.| 32,785) 1, 104 197| 31, 484) 69, 888 390! 920) 4) 228) 68, 346]—37, 103) ene +7, a 184,715) 5,012 j, 466 311; 173, 92¢ 
| | | | | | 
943 | } | 
1943 | 
March 5, 2 6 44| 5,157] 7,355 37) 1 oo 7, 316) —2,147} —549) —1, 213) 115, 507) 3,893 3, 992 176 
April 1,é 47 3} 1,505) 7, 507 59} 41) l 35) 7,371] —5, 952) +48) +8, 438) 129,849) 3, 880 4, 016 200 
May 1, 276 6| 1,460) 7,697 37} 262) (’) . -| 7,398) —5, 955] —39 +70} 135,913) 3,880 4, 285 189 
I rasta 4, 5 6 51} 4,512) 8,327 15} (7) 1|.. | 8 —206| —3, 180] 136,696! 4,237) 4, 367 78 
, 2, 47 1) 2,000) 7,153 58] 41 (7) 161 —635 —912| 141,524) 4,224 4, 405 332 132 
August...... 3, 295 15| 2,695) 7,901 52) 284) (’) : +131) —2, 231) 144,059; 4,224) 4,708 321) 134 
September. - -. 5, 4 49| 5,395) 7,535 32; () | @ = —410 +11, 794 158,349, 4,499 4,740 310° 148, 800 
October 2, 45 1| 2,023) 7,495 57] 39 (’) 34 —132) +1, 139) 165,047) 4, 499 4, 768 332. 155, 448 
November. . 2,é 284 8 2,078) 8,110 40) 71 (*) <n +290) —4, 338) 166,158) 4,499 5, 056 321! 156, 282 
December 5, 5 56| 5,676) 7,453 24 1 1 —(67, —2,664) 165,877) 4,779 09 310° 155, 693 
1944 } 
January .. 2, 779 4s 1, 2,730) 7,602 58) 32 (7) 34 7,478' —4, 823 —14 —55 170,659, 4, 768 5, 166 333' 160, 392 
February - - - - 2, 754 369 4 2,381) 8,112 33 250 (?) 7, 5, 35¢ 173. +6,916 183,107) 4, 868 5, 427 322 172, 44 
March......-. .|. 6,576 8 61 6,507) 8, 528 35 2 @® 8,491 —1,952 —2,205 —2,549 184,715) 5,012 5, 466 311 173, 926 





| Beginning July 1940, Lap reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

sd ~ total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 8, footnote 5). 


4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 
5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 


” 


under that act; the latter are included in ‘‘all other.’”” From Jan. 1 through Nov 

30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in 
the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior t« 
July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting f rom reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than retire- 
ment of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treosury. 
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of last year. Each of the five tax pro- 
grams shared in the increase. 
Collections under the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act during 
January—March were 27 and 11 per- 


have been rising steadily, but by a de- 
crease in taxable pay rolls because of 
the large number of persons whose 
cumulative 1943 wages reached the 
taxable limit of $3,000 during the third 
and fourth quarters of that year. The 


durable-goods field, deliveries of air- 
planes and merchant ships rose, but 
output of other products by the ma- 
chinery and transportation equipment 
industries declined. Output of non- 
durable goods was lower principally 





cent more, respectively, than in the same factor, 
corresponding quarter of 1943. Fed- 
eral unemployment taxes and State 
unemployment contributions  in- 
creased 16 and 3 percent, respectively. 

Federal insurance contributions ex- 
ceeded collections in the first quarter 
of 1943 by 5 percent. The amount was 
9 percent lower, however, than that 
in the last quarter of 1943 which, in 
turn, was below that in the third quar- 
ter of 1943. These declines have not 
been caused by a decrease in total pay 
rolls in covered employment, which 


quarter of 1943. 


Table 8.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and survivors 


; = Unemployment insurance 
insurance . 


Railroad 





Period - Taxes on State : | 
oder: : eder¢ em- 
a carriers unem- i sd al uheninane 
io 4 and their | ployment ean ~ 
contribu- employ- | contribu- —- insurance 
tions ! ent tone taxes 4 contribu- 
7 tions 5 
Cumulative | 


through March 
1944______ 


$5, 502,971 $1,084,849 |$6,897,712 | 6 $893, 533 $390, 409 


Fiscal year: 
1§ 

















194, 346 (7) ok... eer 
}: 514, 406 (7) 6 90, 104 eae 
1938- er 530, 358 803, 007 | ee . 
1939-40 _ - 604, 694 7 853, 955 49, 167 
1940-41 __ 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42 __ 895, 619 170,012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 | 84, 738 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 208, 795 | 1, 215, 201 158, 361 | 102, 710 
9 months ended: | 
March 1942 648, 959 124, 758 822, 090 106, 837 
March 1943 819, 752 151, 308 891, 038 140, 326 | 
March 1944 942, 499 188,400 | 1,006,734 | 161,305 | 
| 
1943 | 
March- - 41, 766 4, 485 3, 243 | 25, 201 
April_- 2, 971 147, 548 | 3, 260 | 94 
May.- - 5, 897 168, 030 11, 653 470 
June--- 48, 618 585 3, 121 | 25, 864 
July__. 1,119 3, 226 69 
August__. 15, 027 8,051 | 1,316 
September 46,175 1, 063 | 24, 863 
October 1,091 3,031 | 1, 353 
November 8, 206 10, 478 1, 523 
December 52, 914 1,145 27, 069 
1944 | 
January 1, 231 11 
February 52, 4,055 750 
March - - 4, 404 58, 581 28, 479 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, —— by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

’ Represents contributions p 4 penalties and interest collected from employ 
ers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on w: “a from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1944. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 


6 Tax effective e July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ from 


figures in table 7, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general and 
special accounts of Treas sury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federa 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





operating to a much 
smaller extent, probably accounted 
for the slight decline 


General buisiness indexes for March 
did not follow a uniform trend. In- 
dustrial production, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board indexes, was 
lower, and the adjusted and unad- 
justed indexes each showed a 2-point 
decline from February. 
indexes for both durable and nondur- 
able manufactures declined 2 points, 
that for minerals, 4 points. 


because of the continued decline in 
small arms ammunition production. 

Production of anthracite coal de- 
clined 20 points from the February 
high. Easter shopping and the in- 
creases in luxury-tax rates effective 
April 1 contributed to the sharp rise in 
March department-store sales. 
Wholesale prices in general advanced 
slightly; retail food prices were some- 
what lower, though most other retail 
prices advanced slightly. 

During the first quarter of 1944, so- 
cial security expenditures of $411 mil- 


in the first 


The adjusted 


In the 


Table 9.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for adminis- 
trative expenses and grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by specified period, 1942-44 } 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1942-43 Fiscal year 1943-44 


_| Expend- 
Appropri- itures 
through 


Item Expend- 
Appropri- itures 
ations? | through | ations ? 




















March 3 March 3 
ee $544,688 | $393, 554 | $482,038 | $390, 471 
Administrative expenses 27, 128 24, 392 25, 510 23, 681 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board 4 26, 642 18, 832 24, 900 17, 750 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. - - 376 265 360 316 
Department ‘of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census- - 110 312 
Department of the T reasury 5 ( 4,983 
Grants to States --- 517, 560 369, 162 
Federal Security Agency 506, 360 361, 226 445, 328 358, 449 
Social Security Board 495,360 | 353,022 35 50. 097 
Old-age assistance 329, 000 243, 387 325, 00U 268, 634 
Aid to dependent children 78, 000 53, 086 65, 000 43, 595 
Aid to the blind. -- 8, 710 6, 541 9, 000 7, 746 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration ; 79, 650 0, 008 35, 328 30, 122 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work 11, 000 8, 203 11, 000 8, 352 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. . ---- =P 11, 200 7, 936 11, 200 8, 342 
Maternal and child health serv- 
MOOR... i < 4 5, 820 4,114 5, 820 4, 664 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 2, 679 3, 870 2, 608 
Child welfare services-- --- 1, 510 1, 144 1, 510 1,070 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
poses. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

* Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 
from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of the 
act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title II 
of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed to general fund of Treasury. 

§ Not available. 

Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Social Security 





lion (including administrative ex- 
penses, net appropriations and trans- 
fers to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, and grants to 
States), were 6 percent higher than in 
January-March 1943 (table 9), but the 
ratio of social security expenditures to 


from 1.9 percent a year ago to 1.7 per- 
cent. 

During March, the excess of total 
Federal expenditures over receipts, 
including trust account operations, 
amounted to $4,157 million. This ex- 
cess was accompanied by a $2,549 mil- 
lion decline in the general fund bal- 


ance and a $1,608 million increase in 
the public debt. The two social se- 
curity funds invested an additional 
$183 million during March, an amount 
equivalent to 11 percent of the increase 
in the public debt. Total holdings of 
the two funds at the end of the month 
comprised 5.7 percent of the interest- 


total Federal expenditures declined 


Table 10.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through March of fiscal 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44 


{In thousands] 























Fiscal year 1943-44 through March 


Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 



































Fiscal year Public 
1942-43 ll ical , ni ; = 
State through Social Security Board — Children’s Bureau 
g Service 
| a po ee ee a 
Unerhploy- | a a ti 

Old-age Aid to de-| Aid to | ment com- Public oe ay | Child 

| assistance | Pendent the | pensation | health ~ health crippled | Welfare 

— children blind administra- work services . i ' 7 | Services 

tion | s Ss cniiare 

Total, all participating States._| 2 $383, 394.4 | 2$381,660.0 | $278,661.5 | $43,851.8 $8, 309.0 | $4,550.3 $1, 053. 0 
Alabama 753 3, 440. 6 1, 952.1 527.2 302. 2 8 | 33. 1 
Alaska. -- 341.5 | 410.1 255. 4 @) 37.8 | 2.7 | 7.2 
Arizona. 2, 544.5 | 2, 559. 4 1,913. 4 287. 4 55.8 | 36.2 | 22. 11.8 
Arkansas 3, 056. 9 3, 225. 9 1, 974.7 563.0 129.4 2 59. § 27.2 
California 37, 089.8 | 37, 314.9 | 31, 558. 9 1, 155.3 327.9 5. 6 | 87.8 5.8 
Colorado - . 8, 461.5 | 8, 864. 3 7, 769. 2 669. 0 90. 2 4 2.4 14. 1 
Connecticut 4, 044. 2 | 3, 436.0 | 2, 318. 1 323. 8 98.3 72 | 40.0 13.3 
Delaware_. 443.8 | 369. 1 123. 3 36.3 28.3 .3 | 5.1 8.3 
District of Columbia 1, 169.6 | 1, 116.5 409. 5 151.0 54.9 4) 47.9 6.0 
Florida... 4, 842.9 5,014. 5 3, 480. 0 543. 5 171.0 9.2 | 45.3 18.0 
Georgia... 3.5 | 5, 611.5 3, 759. 4 513.5 339.7 156. 2 61. 6 31.2 
Hawaii... 3 | 547.0 | 175.3 155.7 44.3 24.0| 25.1 9.7 

Idaho- -.. 2, 004. 0 1, 416. 1 308. 8 30.0 35.2 | 33.0 10 
Illinois. - | —-99,956.3 | 21,818. 2 4,095. 4 390. 1 134.3 99.1 19.3 
Indiana - - 10, 440. 1 | 7, 406. 8 1, 269. 2 194.9 125.1 47.4 24.8 
Iowa. ..-.- 8, 276.0 7, 242.8 278.7 122. 5 69. 5 67.4 18.9 
Kansas. | 5, 528.9 | 4, 027.0 713.7 144.5 95. 6 35. 1 4.3 
Kentucky | 3 3 | 2, 205. 1 296. 2 290. 8 166. 6 | 58.9 25. 5 
Louisiana 3, 829.3 1, 725.7 208. 7 87.7 30. 6 26. 0 
Maine... : 1, 928. 7 305. 1 60.3 46.1 36. 4 13.3 
Maryland... 3, 286.9 | 2, 933. 5 588. 5 66. 2 512.0 113.7 84.3 39. 2 12. 2 
Massachusetts 18, 677. 2 17, 244.0 , 1, 284.3 166. 6 1, 663. 1 179, 6 102. 7 58. 1 16.8 
Michigan... 15, 994. 5 18, 355. 8 | 2. 2, 537. 0 215.3 1, 573.1 261.9 | 172. 6 116.7 36.8 
Minnesota 9, 267. 4 10, 580. 4 | ; 1, 026. 7 165. 8 678. 2 154. 5 61.6 79.8 22.1 
Mississippi-- 2, 314. 1 2, 357.6 | ’ 293.9 82.9 248. 8 265. 5 125. 2 | 62.8 | 23.6 
Missouri. - - - 14, 110. 2 14, 890. 4 | 57. 1, § 5 | (8) 892. 5 197. 4 | 101.0 | 56.0 32.0 
Montana... 2, 222. 5 2, 143. 2 91. % 275.3 52.8 128. 6 34.1 | 42.4 9.2 9.4 
Nebraska-... 4, 522.8 4, 383. 1 5. 6 512.2 77.7 171.2 81.7 66. 2 | 26. 7 21.0 
Nevada. ... 513.3 539. 4 52. (3) (3) 109. 0 30. 6 26.4 3.6 6.9 
New Hampshire ; 1, 363.6 | 1, 271.9 | 829.0 120. 2 37.1 186. 4 41.2 35.7 | 11.6 10. 8 

| | 

New Jersey 7, 008. 0 5, 905. 2 668. 4 93.7 172.2 117.9 53.8 17, 1 
New Mexico 1, 300.7 | 1, 567. 2 | 413.1 | 42.0 71.0 84.0 16. 6 9.7 
New York 27, 552. 5 | .9 3,091. 4 } 510.3 521.2 215.0 79.3 43.8 
North Carolina 4, 201. 6 5.5 | 722.1 | 208. 5 308. 9 25.7 | 93.0 38. 4 
North Dakota 1, 575.1 | 3.3 | 292.9 | 18.8 59.8 5 | 36. 11.1 
A 23, 1 | 9.6 | 1, 556. 9 457.4 327. 2 9.9 | 418. 0 41.8 
Oklahoma.._- 12, 321.8 .3 1, 716. 8 236. 4 146.5 54.5 93. 2 21.3 
Oregon... .- 8 6 | 200. 9 63. 2 84.9 | 29.1 | 33. 2 15. 1 
Pennsylvania 24, 506. 3 .3 4, 942.6 (3) 262. 8 | 207.5| 115.8 47.0 

Puerto Rico- 5.6 | bP laipanattacan| sosccdassonnlesnenaieetl cn Scicaemesiateie 188. 1 | 223. 6 69.3 23 

| 

Rhode Island 1, 708. 7 1, 551. 2 904. 4 222. 2 11.2 324.5 45.5 16. 1 19.6 me 
South Carolina 2, 490. 9 2, 670. 5 | 1, 445. 3 413.5 79.5 293. 5 231.0 | 109. 3 | 73.9 24.5 
South Dakota 2, 061. 2 1,921.0 1, 457. 1 259. 8 23.4 81.1 46.1 19. 4 | 24. 1 10.0 
Tennessee 5, 037.3 6, 068. 1 3, 217.8 1, 728. 4 157.7 581.9 205. 7 95.0 50. 6 31.0 
‘Texas. 21, 462.9 23, 378. 5 19, 546. 9 1, 261.7 647.4 994. 5 494.9 | 209. 8 | 153. 6 69. 7 

Utah_. 2, 911. 1 3, 293. 2 2, 586. 2 356. 0 22.9 | 170. 4 50.2 | 63.3 | 33. 8 10. 
Vermont 812.3 874.7 530. 1 115.1 21.0 | 116.6 33.1 32.6 | 14, 11.9 
Virginia . 2, 486. 2 2, 463. 6 924.5 532.1 79.0 | 511.9 187.3 120.6 79.6 | 28.5 
Washington 12, 215. 2 13, 484. 5 11, 779.8 597.6 153. 5 729. 8 109. 5 69.7 | 30, 13.9 
West Virginia. -__- 4, 839.8 3, 101.8 1, 366, 1 1, 002. 5 82.5 418.0 115.4 | 59.3 37.2 21.0 
Wisconsin _. P 8, 985. 0 8, 658. 1 6, 436, 1 1,177.3 232. 1 460. 5 137.0 | 106. 6 83. 1 25. 4 
Wyoming 777.0 825.9 | 579.7 69. 2 21.2 82.6 29.0 | 26.0 | 8.3 10. 0 

| 











1 Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Fedefal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 

2 Excludes War Manpower Commission expenditures for operation of U."’S 
Employment Service, a part of which were included in previous tables as ‘“‘central 
office” expenditures. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Office « 
the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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bearing public debt as compared with 
6.9 percent a year earlier. 

The computed average rate of in- 
terest on the public debt decreased 
slightly during March. It was 1.945 
percent at the end of the month, as 
compared with 1.951 percent at the 
end of February and 2.042 percent on 
March 31, 1943. 

Total expenditures (checks cashed) 
for grants to States under the Social 
Security Act during the first 3 quar- 
ters of the fiscal year 1943-44 were 
$2.4 million less than during the same 
period of 1942-43. Approximately 80 
percent of the total 1943-44 appro- 
priations for these programs had been 
expended by the end of March. De- 
spite the decrease in total grants, 
grants increased for four of the pro- 
grams—old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, public health work, and mater- 
nal and child health services. 

The cumulative total of checks is- 
sued to the States under the eight 
grant-in-aid programs in the first 9 
months of 1943-44 (table 10) is 2.4 
percent less than in the same period 
of the preceding fiscal year. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.—Contributions of $290 
million were appropriated to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in the quarter ended March 31, in 
contrast to $277 million in the same 
quarter of 1943 (table 11). In March, 
checks cashed for benefit payments 
amounted to $16.6 million, an increase 
of $0.9 million over the amount in 
February. Reimbursements to the 
Treasury for administrative expenses 
for the entire quarter were $6 million, 
$0.6 million more than in the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. These 
funds were paid out of the disburs- 
ing officer’s account during March, 
although they have been noted in the 
fund account and in the Daily Treas- 
ury Statement as monthly transac- 


tions in order to balance current ex-. 


penditures. 

As is usual in the third month of 
the quarter, total expenditures from 
the fund exceeded total receipts; con- 
sequently, assets decreased $13.7 mil- 
lion to $5,058 million at the end of 
March. The latter amount was 29 
percent above total assets a year 


earlier, however. New investments of 
$144 million were acquired during the 
month, entirely in 1%-percent special 
Treasury notes, 1948 series; these new 
investments raised total investments 
to $5,012 million. No securities were 
redeemed. The average rate on in- 
vestments held by the fund on March 
31 was 2.218 percent; a year earlier 
it was 2.405 percent. 

Railroad retirement account.—As- 
sets of the account at the beginning 
of March stood at $369 million, of 
which $322 million was in Treasury 
notes. During the month, Treas- 
ury notes totaling $11 million were 
converted to cash, and _ interest 
amounted to $238,000. Payment of 
current benefit obligations of $11.3 
million reduced the assets at the end 
of March to $358 million, of which 
$311 million was in Treasury notes 
and the remaining $47.2 million to 
the credit of the appropriation ac- 
count and the disbursing officer. 

Unemployment trust fund.—Assets 
of the unemployment trust fund at 
the end of March totaled $5,471 mil- 
lion (table 13). Aggregate State bal- 
ances rose about $10.7 million during 


Table 11.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers Reimburse- | Net total of | Cash with Credit of | motal assets 
and appro- Interest Benefit pay- | ment for ad- | ‘Treasury disbursing | fund account otal assets 
priations to received 2 ments 3 ministrative —= | officeratend| at endof at —- 
trust fund ! expenses eed « | Ofperiod | period’ pat 
Cumulative through March 1944 $5, 361, 754 $304, 831 $492, 860 | $115, 720 $5, 011, 870 | $28, 479 $17,655 | $5, 058, 004 
iscal year: | 
1936-37. 265, 000 2, 262 27 >, | 267, 100 73 62 | 267, 235 
1937-38__- 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39... 503, 000 | 26, 951 | 13,892 | : 514, 900 3, 036 "66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40... 550, 000 42, 489 | 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 __- 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
1941-42. __- 895, 619 71, 007 | 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
' pot taps 24 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
9 months ended: 
March 1942 648, 959 1, 391 78, 375 19, 658 542, 734 17, 309 9, 289 | 2, 949, 932 
March 1943 819, 752 | 3, 191 108, 127 19, 793 691, 400 24, 793 4, 389 3, 922, 216 
March 1944 942, 499 | 3, 349 133, 806 22, 334 | 775, 036 28, 479 17, 655 | 5. 058, 004 
1943 | 
March 2, 858 946 | 13, 605 260, 600 24,793 4,389 | 3,922, 216 
—_- B34 306 | - 4 —13, 000 24, 238 45, 543 3, go 
May. 264, 563 eee ee 13, 721 ‘sitdascasteta eee aie 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
June... oe 83, 007 13, 909 356, 800 24° 495 | 6,966 | 4, 268, 296 
Ju " 3, 5 13, 696 —13, 23, 792 47, 743 4, 295, 369 
‘Augen 286, 625 |___- 13938] 2823 |..... , naa 23, 845 317, 554 | 4, 565, 234 
oo maga 3 ous 554 | 14, 301 275, 051 24, 468 | 28, 33 4, 551, 682 
542 54g 25 51, 26 76, 05! 
Novenahar 273, 587 : re 748 bes 35) aes 27° 152 306 237 | ? $32 oA 
December 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 | 279, 949 } 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
1944 | 
January 33, 849 110 15, 275 | 2, 002 —11, 000 30, 816 38, 490 | 4, 837, 140 
February 252, 219 |...... - 15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 | 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
March 4, 404 554 16, 615 | 2, 002 144, 000 | 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
| 








1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. _ 
‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 12.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 


[In thousands] 


















































Receipts Assets at end of period 
- POLS TS ae ae Transfers hei ahi eee 7 
Period prt a ae , + ; - ola le al 
— priation to payments o-percen 0 credit o oO credit o 
x je na Total trust fund special Treas-, appropria- disbursing Total 
: ury notes tion 2 officer 
Cumulative through March 1944 3 $1, 116, 871 $1, 082, 371 $777, 134 $311, 000 $34, 748 $12, 486 $358, 235 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938 146, 500 146, 406 66, 200 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39 118, 250 107, 094 67, 200 13, 2 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40 120, 150 120, 650 79, 400 10, § 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41 3 113, 600 124, 350 74, 000 2 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 140, 850 140, 850 91, 500 1,! 11, 686 04, 782 
1942-43 214, 801 214, 801 178, 000 4, 12, 776 34, 896 
1943-44 (through March 262, 720 228, 220 311, 000 34, 12, 486 8, 235 
1943 
March 238 238 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 12, 495 223, 440 
April 241 241 34, 700 11, 073 200, 000 248 212, 607 
May 292 292 11, 045 189, 000 302 201, 854 
June 4,117 4,117 11, 076 178, 000 4, 120 194, 896 
luly 262, 720 10 262, 730 160, 720 11, 078 332, 000 102, 052 446, 548 
August 46 16 11,077 321, 000 102, 049 435, 517 
September 74 74 11, 088 310, 000 102, 076 4 
October 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 
November 129 129 11,144 , 321,000 
December 156 156 11, 096 310, 000 | 
1944 
January 184 184 34, 000 11, 214 3, 000 34, 12, 636 80, 33¢ 
February 211 211 11, 147 | 322, 000 | 34, 722 12, 678 69, 400 
March = 238 238 11, 403 311, 000 34, 748 12, 486 358, 235 
| 
1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad w« rior 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net to 1937. 
credit from adiustments such as cancelations and rey.ayments. 7 : ‘ty Stat the U.S. 7 
3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service Source: Daily Statement of the Treasury 
Table 13.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 
{In thousands] 
. Net total of | <- State accounts Railroad unemployment insura unt 
Total assets) Treasury | © pe eed - = 
Period at end of | certificates | °C 04'or re lea : 
period and bonds at = i De t Interest With- cakes" De t Interest oe 
acquired 2 aaa Cpostts | credited | drawals : prices tee CPposlts credited os 
period ments 
Cumulative through March 
1944 $5, 471, 327 $5, 466, 000 $5,327 $6,942,977 $306,916 $2,240,498 $5,009,396 | $351, 381 $19, 268 $43. 701 131 
312, 389 386 o4 291, 703 
884, 247 é 705 12, 247 747, 660 
1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 25 1,2 
1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 1, 6 44, 249 202 14, 552 699 
2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 &¥2, 023 = 61, 347 3, O59 17, 784 R9, 92 
3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 1, O95, 991 3 76, 266 424 1, 07 448 
1, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 4, 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 BSS 
9 months ended 
March 1942 2, 923, 153 637, 000 13, 14: 825, OOS 28, 880 269, 435 55, 985 2 7 377 " 
March 1943 4, 000, 027 853, 000 8, 027 893, 327 34, 800 154, 408 3 68, 655 ; 7 2 
March 1944 5, 471, 327 1, 099, 000 5, 327 1, 007, 942 41, 101 42, 218 77, 078 158 
1943 
March 22, OOO 8, 027 11, 209 10, 955 6 2 
April 24, 021 11, 033 34, 839 A 18 42, 62 
May 269, 000 13, 299 276, 672 », 758 71 2.972 
June 81, 979 5, 460 12, 848 40, 763 6, 388 687 17 801 
July 38, 000 6, 878 4, 207 65 latte} 
August 303, OOO 11,315 , 124 82, 74 
September $2, 000 6, 325 4, 182 10) 105, 077 
October 28, 000 11, 705 3, 366 39 406, 2 
November 288, 000 10, 953 3, 457 $2 4 8 
December 39, 000 51, 745 41, 101 3, 504 3, 722 37 i 2 
. 
1944 
January 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11,412 85, 787 5, 262 4,741, 639 197 t 
February , 435, 081 261, 000 8, O81 263, si 6, 112 4, 998, 707 674 4 i 3 
March 471, 327 30, O00 5, 327 17, 60 6, 916 009, 396 25, 631 7 161, 9 
Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- sums of rounded data shown here 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Includes accrued interest. 
Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad umemplo u 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also s. parate account for 1ccount amounting to $105,901,000 
each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemploy- ‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance ad tration 


ment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 
benefit payments. This month the table was revised so that all totals and balances 
were derived from unrounded data; figures, therefore, differ slightly from previous 
months’ reports, and totals and balances will no longer necessarily represent the 


fund amounting to $29,082,667 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S 


Treasury. 
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the month. The balances of all States 
increased during the quarter ended 
March 31. Withdrawals during the 
quarter were less than 5 percent of 
the amounts deposited in 26 States 
and between 5 and 10 percent in 20 
States; in only 3 States did they ex- 
ceed 10 percent. 

In March, States withdrew $6,916,- 
000, $804,000 more than in February; 


withdrawals were significantly higher 
than in the preceding months in 
California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Kentucky, Montana, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
March deposits in the railroad un- 
employment insurance account were 
the highest for any month to date. 
The balance in this account increased 
$25.6 million during the month. 


The unemployment trust fund ac- 
quired $39 million new 1%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness 
during March, and no securities were 
redeemed. The average rate of in- 
terest on the total investments of 
$5,466 million at the end of the month 
was 1.888 percent, as compared with 
2.220 percent on March 31, 1943. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


Starting this month, prices of publications, when known, 


are included as a service to the reader. 


If no price is given, 


the publication is not for sale or its cost was not known. All 


orders for publications must be sent direct to publishers or 
booksellers, not to the Social Security Board or the Federal 


Security Agency. 


Federal publications for which prices are 


listed should be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


War and Social Services 


BETHEA, J. B., Jk. “The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the Returning 
World War II Veterans.” Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 
9, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 5-6. 

“Demobilization of Manpower, 1918- 
1919; Part 1—Plans for Returning 
Soldiers to Civil Life; Part 2—Early 
Phases of Demobilization.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 58, Nos. 3, 4 (March, April 
1944), pp. 500-513, 717-729. 30 
cents each. 

Includes descriptions of civilian and 
War Department planning and pro- 
posals for demobilization, with an ac- 
count of the employment situation 
in various industrial areas. 

ELIoT, MarTHA M. “Emergency Ma- 
ternity and Infant Care Program 
for the Wives and Infants of Men 
in the Armed Forces.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 13 (Mar. 25, 
1944), pp. 833-838. 25 cents. 

By the associate chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A message to physi- 
cians on the same subject, signed by 
the Surgeons General of the Army and 
Navy, also appears in this issue, p. 928. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Recom- 
mendations to the United Nations 
for Present and Post-War Social 
Policy. Montreal: The Office, 1944. 


87 pp. 


(International Labor Con- 


ference, 26th Session, Second Item 

on the Agenda.) 650 cents. 

The annotated text of resolutions 
proposed for adoption at the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Topics on which 
recommendations are offered include 
full employment, relief and rehabili- 
tation, international trade, continued 
price control, and the place of the 
International Labor Organization and 
social security and welfare generally 
in the post-war period. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Security: Principles, and Problems 
Arising out of the War; Part 2: 
Problems Arising out of the War. 
Montreal: The Office, 1944. 82 pp. 
(International Labor Conference, 
26th Session, Fourth Item on the 
Agenda.) 50 cents. 

Discusses pensions and sickness in- 
surance for persons discharged from 
the armed forces, recommends inter- 
national administrative cooperation 
to promote social security, and con- 
siders the question of maintaining the 
pension rights of displaced persons, 
specifically workers recruited for labor 
in Germany, many of whom con- 
tribute to the German pension in- 
surance system without much pros- 
pect of receiving benefits. 

Kiser, CLYDE V. “Implications of 
Population Trends for Postwar Pol- 
icy.” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, New York, Vol. 23, No. 2 
(April 1944), pp. 111-130. 25 cents. 
A report of the discussions on this 

topic at the 1943 Annual Conference 

of the Milbank Memorial Fund. Sum- 


marizes the paper by T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., on Some Considerations Regard- 
ing Programs of Child Security. 


General 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Papers and Proceedings of the Fifty- 
siztth Annual Meeting ... Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1944. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: The Association, 1944. 
440 pp. (American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. 34, No. 1, Part 2, Sup- 
plement, March 1944.) $1.25. 


Contains some 30 papers, plus dis- 
cussions. Most closely related to so- 
cial security are the following: Social 
Insurance in Evolution, by Eveline M. 
Burns, and What to Expect of Social 
Security, by Edwin M. Witte (discus- 
sion by E. Wight Bakke and Emerson 
P. Schmidt); “Full” Employment in 
a Private Enterprise System, by Theo- 
dore O. Yntema, and Facts and Fan- 
tasies Concerning Full Employment, 
by Julius Hirsch (discussion by 
E. G. Nourse and Chalmers Hamill) ; 
How to Achieve Full and Stable 
Employment, by Morris A. Copeland 
(discussion by John H. G. Pierson). 
“Average Earnings and Working 

Hours in the Principal Industries 

at July, 1943.” Ministry of Labour 

Gazette, London, Vol. 52, No. 2 

(February 1944), pp. 26-35. 6d. 

A detailed analysis which includes, 
for the first time since 1938, the num- 
ber of man-hours actually worked in 
the week studied. 


BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM. “The Needs 
of Peace.” Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 173, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 
80-84. 40 cents. 

Discusses international security, full 
employment, and social insurance. 


BicceE, GEorGE E. “Social Insurance 
Taxes and Public Policy.” Na- 
tional Tax Association, Proceedings 
of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Taxation . . . Chicago, Illi- 
nois, November 20-22, 1943, pp. 360- 
369; Discussion by William M. 
Stauffer, pp. 369-373. Washing- 
ton: The Association, 1944. 542 pp. 
Briefly considers present social in- 
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surance financing and reviews the 
recommendations of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Discusses deficit 
spending, the financing of an ex- 
panded program, variable grants-in- 
aid for public assistance, and reserve 
versus pay-as-you-go financing. 
Corson, JOHN J. “The Role of Com- 
munication in the Process of 
Administration.” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 
1 (Winter 1944), pp. 7-15. $1.50. 
Supplements the general analysis 
with a description and evaluation of 
communication processes within the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


Ecuapor. MINISTRO DE PREVISION SO- 
CIAL ¥ TRABAJO. Documentos An- 
exos al Informe que el Ministro de 
Previsién Social y Trabajo Presenta 
a la Nacion, 1943. Quito, 1943. 
91 pp. 

These documentary and statistical 
appendixes to the 1943 report of the 
Minister of Social Welfare and Labor 
include data on social! insurance, med- 
ical aid, child welfare, and other mat- 
ters under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Future 
Policy, Programme and Status of 
the International Labour Organisa- 


tion. Montreal: The Office, 1944. 
194 pp. (International Labour 
Conference, 26th Session, First 


Item on the Agenda.) $1. 

Considers broad questions of aim 
and purpose, as well as specific mat- 
ters of organization and finance. The 
relation of the ILO to other inter- 
national bodies is discussed, and the 
scope of its future program is out- 
lined. The proposals are framed for 
adoption as a solemn declaration by 
the Philadelphia Conference rather 
than as constitutional changes, con- 
ventions, or recommendations. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Office. J. L. 
O.; The International Labor Or- 
ganization: What It Is, What It 
Does, How It Works. Montreal: 
The Office, April 1944. 13 pp. 


KuczyYNskI, JurGEN. A Short History 
of Labour Conditions Under Indus- 
trial Capitalism : Vol. 2—The United 
States of America, 1789 to the 
Present Day. London: Frederick 
Muller Ltd., 1943. 228 pp. 10s. 6d. 
A concise record of wages, hours, 

employment, unemployment, the la- 

bor market, health and accidents, and 
related matters affecting the condi- 
tion of labor. Includes a section on 
social insurance. Does not deal with 


the political development of labor but 
is chiefly a statistical study, written 
from the Marxist viewpoint. 


LEBRUN, Harvey. The Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill for the Improve- 
ment and Extension of Social Se- 
curity in America; Big and Little 
Issuesin It. New York: American 


Association for Social Security, 
Inc., 1944. 15 pp. 25 cents. 
MONTANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 


SATION COMMISSION. The Wagner- 

Murray Bill. Helena, 1944. 20 pp. 

Adverse comment on the bill as a 
whole. 

MULLER, E. NicHotas. “Social Secur- 
ity in Canada.” The Spectator, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 151, No. 9 (March 
1944), pp. 6-7 ff. $5 a year. 


NATHAN, Rosert R. Mobilizing for 


Abundance. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. 228 pp. 
$2. 


“It is the purpose of this book to 
discuss the vital importance of pros- 
perity and job opportunities to the 
survival of the free enterprise system 
in America; to describe the essential 
features of how our economy oper- 
ates; and to present constructive pro- 
posals for insuring its successful 
functioning, and therefore its sur- 
vival, in the future.” In discussing 
“A Social Security Program for Eco- 
nomic Security,” the author advo- 
cates “higher benefits, greater cover- 
age, and a much greater reliance on 
direct taxation rather than contribu- 
tions.” A national system is recom- 
mended. 


U. S. Ramroap RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Annual Report... Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30,1943. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 124pp. 20 cents. 

Includes the Second Actuarial Val- 
uation of the Railroad Retirement 

Act, as of December 31, 1941. 


WILLIAMSON, W. R. “Some Back- 
grounds to American Social Secur- 
ity.” Proceedings of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, New York, Vol. 
30, No. 60 (November 1943), pp. 
213-238. $2. 

A brief analysis of several factors— 
economic, social, and political—re- 
garded as operating to influence social 
insurance in this country. They in- 
clude savings, insurance, the family, 
the labor movement, employer insur- 
ance and welfare plans, subsidy, and 
relief. 


WoopwarD, ELLEN S. “Next Steps in 
Social Security.” General Federa- 
tion Clubwoman, Washington, Vol. 
24, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 7 ff. 
15 cents. 

Arguments for expanding the social 
security program through adoption of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“The Year 1943 in Review.” Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 18, No. 1 
(January—March 1944), pp. 16-20. 
$3 a year. 

A review of State and national leg- 
islation in all fields of social security, 
including allowances for dependents 
of servicemen. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


IMMERWAHR, GEORGE E. “Operations 
Under Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance.” The Record 
(American Institute of Actuaries), 
Chicago, Vol. 22, Part 2, No. 66 
(November 1943), pp. 348-391. 

A factual presentation of some re- 
sults of the program, with comment 
on the significance of the data and 
on “the potentialities of present and 
future operations of the program as 
a source of statistical material of con- 
siderable actuarial and general in- 
terest.” 


“Railroad Retirement and Social Se- 
curity.” Monthly Review of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 5, No. 3 (April 1944), 
pp. 38-43. Processed. 

A comparison of taxes, 
coverage, and operation. 


benefits, 


U. S. CIvit SERVICE COMMISSION. Re- 
tirement Report, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1943; Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, Canal Zone Retirement 


Act, Alaska Railroad Retirement 
Act. Prepared by the Retirement 
Division. Washington, 1943. 43 


pp. Processed. 


Employment Security 


ALABAMA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RexatTions. Facts About Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Montgomery, 
no date. 9 pp. 

ANDERSON, GEORGE C. “Merit or Ex- 
perience Rating in Unemployment 
Compensation; A Plan to Shift the 
Burden of Taxation in Tennessee.” 
Tennessee Law Review, Knoxville, 
Vol. 18, No. 3 (April 1944), pp. 273- 
278. 75 cents. 

Among the arguments given here 
against experience rating is the claim 
that it “flouts a theory upon which 
unemployment compensation was de- 
clared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, viz., that 
the object was uniformity in taxation 
and benefits because the problem was 
a national one and must consequently 
be treated as such.” The author is 
attorney for a Nashville hosiery mill. 
BALLAINE, WESLEY C. Unemployment 

Compensation in Oregon: A Survey. 

Eugene (?) : Bureau of Business Re- 
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search, School of Business Adminis- 

tration, University of Oregon, 

March 1944. 35 pp. 25 cents. 

Includes consideration of present 
and post-war industry and of experi- 
ence rating. 


Cote, G. D. H. The Means to Full 


Employment. London: Victor Gol- 
lancz Ltd.; Toronto: Ryerson 
Press, 1943. 175 pp. $2. 


Outlines the minimum conditions of 
public policy for creating and sustain- 
ing full employment, “not as an end 
in itself, but as the means to full pro- 
duction and to a high standard of liv- 
ing for all classes in the community.” 


FRAZIER, ALLAN M. “The Operation of 
Reciprocal Coverage Plans.” New 
Mexico Employment Security Re- 
view, Santa Fe (?), Vol. 4, No. 3 
(March-April 1944), pp. 2-3. Proc- 
essed. 

Discussion of an amendment to the 
New Mexico Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law, under which an employer 
with workers in several States can 
elect to report all wages to one State 
and pay contributions and benefits 
from a single source. 


KINDLE, ALBERT. “Explanation of 
Merit Rating Index.” Bulletin of 
the Connecticut Employment Se- 
curity Division, Hartford, Vol. 9, 
No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 8-9. 


LEBRUN, Harvey. “Beware of ‘Merit 
Rating.’” Social Security, New 
York, Vol. 18, No. 1 (January—March 
1944), pp. 13-16. $3 a year. 
Arguments against experience rat- 

ing, with special reference to New 

York. 


Pierson, JoHN H. G. “The Under- 
writing of Aggregate Consumer 
Spending as a Pillar of Full-Em- 
ployment Policy.” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Evanston, Ill., Vol. 
34, No. 1, Part 1 (March 1944), pp. 
21-55. $1.25. 

Advocates a proposal—distinct from 
public works or social security—to 
control consumer spending, to hold it 
at a desirable level, and (through 
direct payments to all persons, tax 
rebates, or other methods) to under- 
write it “to allow the prospective de- 
mand to exert its full stimulating 
force upon all enterprises producing 
goods or services for market.” 


Pinsky, Davip. “Federal or State Ad- 
ministration? Employment Serv- 
ice Should Be Returned to the 
States.” Bulletin of the Connecti- 
cut Employment Security Division, 
Hartford, Vol 9, No. 3 (March 1944), 
pp. 3-4. 


PORTUGAL. DAS OBRAS 


ComiIs- 


MINISTERIO 


PUBLICAS E COMUNICACOES. 


SARIADO DO DESEMPREGO. SBoletim 
Numero 24—Ano de 1942. Lisbon, 
1943. 229 pp. 

A comprehensive report for 1942 of 
the Portuguese Unemployment Com- 
mission, including data on work proj- 
ects, occupational training, and as- 
sistance in kind. 

ROHRLICH, GEORGE F. “Consolidation 
of Unemployment Insurance and 
the Problem of Centralization.” 
Public Administration Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 4, No. 1 (Winter 1944), 
pp. 43-50. $1.50. 

Traces theoretical and practical 
issues in the debate concerning a na- 
tional system of unemployment com- 
pensation and outlines in broad terms 
a Federal financial equalization plan 
as a compromise solution. 

TAEUBER, CONRAD. “Agricultural Un- 
deremployment.” Rural Sociology, 
Raleigh, N. C., Vol. 8, No. 4 (De- 
cember 1943), pp. 342-355. 75 cents. 

U. S. War MANPOWER COMMISSION. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles; 
Supplement, Edition II. Prepared 
by Division of Occupational Analy- 
sis and Manning Tables. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 525 pp. 60 cents. 
Replacing all earlier supplements to 

the original Dictionary published in 

1939, this volume brings up to date the 

standard index of American job titles 

and job definitions. It is used by the 

U. S. Employment Service, for which 

it was designed, the armed forces, in- 

dustrial organizations, and workers 
and students generally in the fields of 
personnel, vocational training, and 
guidance. To the 17,452 separate 
jobs known by nearly 30,000 titles, as 
given in the 1939 edition of the 

Dictionary, it adds 4,201 job defini- 

tions known by more than 6,600 job 

titles. 

VERMONT. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. Solvency of the 
Vermont Unemployment Compen- 
sation Fund in the Post-War 
Period. Prepared by Department 
of Research and Statistics. Mont- 
pelier, Feb. 4, 1944. 11 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Estimates that, under certain 
assumed conditions, little danger of 
insolvency exists. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ELMORE, EpDITH B. “Public Welfare 
Services.” Tennessee Public Wel- 
fare Record, Nashville, Vol. 7, No. 
3 (March 1944), pp. 6-7. 
Emphasizes the need for many wel- 

fare services in addition to provision 

of funds. 

Hurtin, RALPH G. The Recent Trend 
of Salaries in Child Welfare Agen- 


cies. New York: 

Foundation, 1944. 
LANDUYT, Meta L. “Case Work in a 

Public Assistance Agency.” The 

Family, New York, Vol. 25, No. 2 

(April 1944), pp. 43-50. 25 cents. 

With examples from case work for 
aged persons. : 

NEw MExiIco. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Report on General As- 
sistance. . Prepared by Division of 
Research and Statistics. Santa Fe, 
March 1944. 17 pp. Processed. 

NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work. Annual Volume, New York, 
1943. Albany: The Conference, 
1944. 182 pp. 

Twenty papers, selected from the 
Forty-Fourth Conference held last 
November in New York City. War 
problems, including broad economic 
issues as well as services to children 
and to enlisted men and their families, 
are emphasized. Among the titles are 
Social Insurance and Social Welfare, 
by Robert T. Lansdale; Community 
Responsibility for the Aged, by Gladys 
Fisher; and Child Planning in Public 
Agencies, by E. Nora Ryan. 

“Old Age Assistance Social Data.” 
Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Security), St. 
Paul, Vol. 5, No. 9 (February 1944), 
pp. 14-17. 

Information on cases opened and 
closed in Minnesota during the second 
half of 1943, showing factors influenc- 
ing the case load. 

PoLasky, PressaA. “Standards of As- 
sistance.” Public Assistance Statis- 
tics (Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare), Columbus, Vol. 7, No. 12 
(December 1943), pp. 3-4. Proc- 
essed. 

A discussion of family budgeting in 
Ohio. 

“Population Migration and Relief.” 
Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare) , St. Paul, 
Vol. 5, No. 8 (January 1944), 
pp. 14-19. 

Analysis and comment concerning 
the decrease in population and in re- 
lief in Minnesota, 1940-43. 

SmiItH COLLEGE ScHOOL OF SOCIAL 
Work. Papers in Honor of Everett 
Kimball and of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Smith College School for Social 
Work. (Northampton, Mass.: The 
School, 1944.] 230 pp. 

A collection of 23 papers which are 
grouped under the topics. The War, 
Case Work Theory, Mental Hygiene, 
Case Work Practice, and Research and 
Training. 

SOMMERMEYER, ELVERA G.; HEMINGER, 
IrmMA; and Spray, VENICE B. “Child 
Welfare Services and a Housing 


Russell Sage 
14 pp. 25 cents. 
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Project.” California Children, 

Sacramento, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Mar. 15, 

1944), pp. 1-3. Processed. 

Recent work in San Diego County 
housing projects. 


SToOvEs, MILDRED. “Almshouses in 
Tennessee.” Tennessee Public Wel- 
fare Record, Nashville, Vol. 7, No. 3 
(March 1944), pp. 2-5. 


U. S. NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION. 
Final Report ... Fiscal Years 1936- 
1943. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 269 pp. 
35 cents. 

“This report reviews the operations 
of the two NYA programs: the stu- 
dent work program to provide work 
and financial assistance to needy 
young persons desirous of continuing 
their education, and the out-of- 
school work program for needy un- 
employed youth to provide work ex- 
perience through a_ nation-wide 
system of work projects and to pre- 
pare these young people for private 
employment.” In all, employment 
was given to some 4.8 million persons 
during the 8 years. 


Health and Medical Care 


AHuUMADA P., Hermes. “El Seguro de 


Enfermedad en la Caja de Seguro 
Obligatorio; Normas Generales de 


Eficacia y Economia de las Pres- 

taciones Médicas.” Previsidn So- 

cial, Santiago, Chile, Vol. 10, No. 53 

(July-September 1943), pp. 327- 

340. 

A survey of the health insurance 
activities of the Chilean Compulsory 
Insurance Fund during 1942. 


GONZALEZ B., ROLANDO, and Masjsuan 
T., Victor. “Determinacion del 
Costo del Seguro de Invalidez y de 
las Reservas Para Este Beneficio 
en la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio.” 
Prevision Social, Santiago, Chile, 
Vol. 10, No. 53 ‘(July-September 
1943), pp. 307-326. 

Since 1938 Chilean claims for per- 
manent disability benefit under Law 
4054 have greatly increased, and 
wages, on which the pensions are 
based, have also risen sharply. This 
actuarial study includes formulas and 
life tables for determining the cost of 
disability insurance and the reserves 
required under the changed condi- 
tions. 

“Hospital Service in the United 
States; Twenty-third Annual Pres- 
entation of Hospital Data by the 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, 


Vol. 124, No. 13 (Mar. 25, 1944), pp. 
839-922. 25 cents. Also issued sep- 
arately. 

A survey of 6,655 registered hospi- 
tals, including certain basic statistics 
on each for 1943, with an analysis of 
the main trends during the year. 


Laux, J. D. “Economics of Obstet- 
rics.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
124, No. 15 (Apr. 8, 1944), pp. 1054— 
1058. 25 cents. 

A survey of conditions; advocates 
“utilization of government funds un- 
der sound programs advanced by the 
medical profession.” 

“Legislation on Health Insurance.” 
Canadian Medical Association Jour- 
nal, Toronto, Vol. 50, No. 1 (January 
1944), pp. 68-75. 75 cents. 
Outlines the Canadian draft bills 

and the proceedings of the Canadian 

Parliamentary Committee on Social 

Security. 


LENHOFF, ARTHUR. “Insurance Fea- 
tures of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws.” Cornell Law Quarterly, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., Vol. 29, No. 3 (March 
1944), pp. 353-379. $1. 

The second of two articles carefully 
analyzing the legal workings of com- 
pensation insurance and the results 
reached by agencies and courts. 


LeEwIs, D. S., and Jackson, F.W. “The 
Integration of Preventive and Cura- 
tive Medicine in Health Insurance.” 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, 
Toronto, Vol. 35, No. 3 (March 
1944), pp. 99-108. 35 cents. 

Two papers given in October 1943 
before the Canadian Public Health 
Association—one by the president of 
the Canadian Medical Association, the 
other by the deputy minister of health 
and public welfare of the Province of 
Manitoba. 


McGratH, J. Howarp. “The Gover- 
nor Proposes State Compulsory 
Hospital Insurance Through the 
Medium of Voluntary Plans.” Mod- 
ern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 62, No. 4 
(April 1944), pp. 49-51. 35 cents. 
The Governor of Rhode Island dis- 

cusses his legislative message of last 

January. 

“Methods of Payment Under Health 
Insurance.” Canadian Medical As- 
sociation Journal, Toronto, Vol. 50, 
No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 67-68. 
75 cents. 


NEw MExIcO. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Survey of Medical Care 
and Health Status of Recipients of 
Public Assistance. Prepared by Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics. 


Santa Fe, January 1944. 47 pp. 
Processed. 

A detailed résumé of the experience 
of this State department with a med- 
ical program from its beginning in 
October 1942 to March 31, 1943. 
“The Opposition to the Wagner Bill.” 

Social Security, New York, Vol. 18, 

No. 1 (January-March 1944), pp. 

9-11. $3 a year. 

Brief notes by Senator James E. 
Murray, Michael M. Davis, and Harvey 
Lebrun indicate the organizations 
which are opposing this measure. 
PROGER, SAMUEL. “Distribution of 

Medical Care; A Postgraduate Pro- 

gram to Fit a Pattern of Medical 

Practice.” Journal of the American 

Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 

124, No. 13 (Mar. 25, 1944), pp. 823- 

826. 25 cents. 

Describes the program being de- 
veloped at Tufts Medical School 
through the Bingham Associates 
Fund, which plans to extend medical 
benefits to small communities through 
a series of post-graduate activities. 
The plan is characterized as solving 
“most of the noneconomic aspects of 
the problem of the distribution of 
good medical care.” 

ROBINSON, J. BEN. “The Problem of 
Dental Health Care for the Ameri- 
can People.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 31, No. 7 (Apr. 1, 1944), pp. 
524-531. 50 cents. 


SILTZBACH, Louis S. Clinical Evalua- 
tion of the Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous; Experience at Altro 
Work Shops 1915-1939. Report of 
the Committee for the Care of the 
Jewish Tuberculous, Inc. New 
York: National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 70 pp. 

A report “on twenty-five years of 
medical experience in the work adjust- 
ment of the tuberculous” in a specially 
established workshop. 


SPAIN. INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PRE- 
vision. Seguro de Enfermedad; 
Reglamento, Decreto de 11 de No- 
viembre de 1943. Madrid: Instituto 
Nacional de Previsién, 1943. 16 pp. 
(Publication No. 575.) 

This Regulation puts into effect the 
Health Insurance Law of December 
14, 1942, by providing for the imme- 
diate enrollment of firms and indi- 
viduals in the program, to be followed 
by general health insurance and phar- 
maceutical benefits by June 1, 1944, 
with specialist and other services to 
follow 18 months later. Includes ma- 
ternity insurance and lump-sum 
funeral grants. 
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Regional and Territorial Offices of the Social Security Board 
as of May 1, 1944 


REGION I 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 
John F. Hardy, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


REGION II-III 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
Peter Kasius, Regional Director, Social Secur- 
ity Board, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


REGION IV 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Lavinia Engle, Regional Director, Social Secur- 
ity Board, Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 


REGION V 
Kentucky Michigan 
Ohio 
Mary E. Woods, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 521 Union Commerce Build- 


ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


REGION VI 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Henry L. McCarthy, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, Bankers Building, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Illinois 


REGION VII 

Mississippi 
Florida South Carolina 
Georgia Tennessee 
Richard H. Lyle, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 441 West Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Alabama 


REGION VIII 
Iowa Nebraska 
Minnesota North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Chester B. Lund, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, Midland Bank Building, Fourth 
Street and Second Avenue, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

REGION IX 
Arkansas Missouri 
Kansas Oklahoma 
John E. Wrenn, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 1006 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
REGION X 

New Mexico 
Texas 

James B. Marley, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, North Presa and East Houston 
Streets, San Antonio 5, Tex. 


REGION XI 
Colorado Montana 
Idaho Utah 
Wyoming 
Richard A. Toomey, Acting Regional Director, 
Social Security Board, 730 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
REGION XII 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Richard M. Neustadt, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 785 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


Louisiana 


Arizona 
California 


ALASKA 
Hugh J. Wade, Territorial Director, Social 
Security Board, P. O. Box 1331, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

HAWAII 
Robert W. Beasley, Territorial Director, Social 
Security Board, 425 Dillingham Building, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Area Offices of the Social Security Board 


Chicago: 188 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

New Orleans: 829 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 13, La. 
New York: 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Philadelphia: 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
San Francisco: 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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